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Basic Trends 


Political 


OWARDS the end of last year the Liberal Party merged with the Demo- 

T cratic Party to form the Liberal-Democratic Party. As the Right and 

Left-wing Socialist parties had united before this, Japan for the first 

time in her history achieved a two-party system. The path is set, outwardly 

at least, for parliamentary government on the English pattern. How it will 
turn out in Japan is the big question raised at the outset of this year. 

Even before an answer could begin to be found, however, an unexpected 
event shook the political world. Ogata Taketora suddenly died of heart failure. 
He was to have been elected president of the Liberal-Democratic Party in April 
and consequently to have succeeded Mr. Hatoyama to the premiership. His 
sudden death not only deprived Japan of the obvious candidate for the next 
premiership, but further intensified the struggle for power between the factions 
of the Liberal-Democratic Party. 

The Liberal-Democratic Party is now at a loss for a successor with a 
sufficiently large following, and has once more become a medley of opposing 
factions—the former Yoshida Liberals, the former Progressive Party members 
led by Shigemitsu, and the followers of Hatoyama himself. It is true that 
Hatoyama’s followers form the mainstay of the party, but they have so far 
been unable to put forward as a candidate for the presidency any personality 
sufficiently commanding to win the support of a majority. It is thus possible 
that, as an interim measure, Miki Bukichi may be made acting president. A 
strong section of opinion believes that he will be eventually succeeded 
by Kishi Nobusuke, but even this does not imply yet any real unity among 
the various party factions. All these rival claims have intensified the internal 
struggle for power and the strength of the Liberal-Democratic Party is being 
dissipated. 

The Socialists believe that the Liberal-Democratic Party’s internal dis- 
sensions will persist because of Mr. Ogata’s death. The discouragement it 
produced in financial circles was proportionate to the hopes they placed in 
Ogata’s prospects. They hardly conceal their feeling of insecurity about the 
future leadership of the Conservatives. 

Basically, this instability and sense of insecurity within the conservative 
camp springs from Prime Minister Hatoyama’s ill health. And in the current 
session of the Diet Premier Hatoyama revealed, as he had never done before, 
how weak his condition was. The opinion is gaining ground that the Prime 
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Minister in his present state cannot continue in office till the autumn, as 
those close to the Prime Minister persist in believing. 

Far from consolidating their position after banding themselves together 
into a modern conservative party, the Liberal-Democrats have their hands full 
patching up their internecine differences and muddling through existing 
difficulties. They have no strength in reserve to devote to policy; they rely 
solely on their absolute majority of 299 seats in the House of Representatives 
to confound their opponent, the Socialist Party. The two-party system has at 
last come into being, but the untimely death of Mr. Ogata has cast a shadow 
over its birth. 

That popular criticism of such unsatisfactory government is not as 
destructive or as sharp as it might be, is due to the improved economic situation, 
and in particular to last year’s bumper harvest. Never since the end of the 
war have the Japanese people looked forward to the New Year with such 
equanimity and hope. 

Exports, the mainstay of the Japanese economy, are expected in 1955 to 
reach 2,050 million U.S. dollars, far outstripping the Government’s original goal 
of 1,650 million U.S. dollars. 

Finance Minister Ichimada in his speech in the Diet reported on the 
financial situation in the following terms: 

“In 1955, there were marked improvements over 1954; in exports 28%, 
in industrial production 10%, in national income 9%. The balance of trade 
for last year showed almost 500 million dollars in Japan’s favor and foreign 
exchange reserves stand at over 1,300 million U.S. dollars. Moreover, com- 
modity prices have remained almost constant, the monetary situation has 
become more normal, the employment position has emerged from its worst 
phase and shows signs of improvement. Today, economic expansion without 
inflation is being realized.” 

According to the Finance Minister, the basis of “economic expansion 
without inflation” is consolidation of banking and stabilization of the currency. 
And the new budget was drafted on the principle that it should be balanced. 

The improvement in Japan’s economy, it goes without saying, is due 
to world prosperity. The Socialist Party also has to recognize this fact. Its 
line of attack in the Diet has mainly been to condemn the Government’s budget 
draft as a “budget with American strings and a military budget.” 

The Socialist Party has attacked defense credits or what it terms “military 
appropriations” amounting to 140,700 million yen within the framework of an 
austerity budget as involving a corresponding decline in funds for social security. 

The Socialists’ reason for labelling the budget a military or one sub- 
servient to the United States is that they regard expenditure for self-defense as 
military expenditure. Defense expenditure includes appropriations for the 
Defense Agency, the joint defense costs and expenses for U.S. military facilities. 
The rise and fall in these three categories is closely connected with Japan’s 
own defense effort. The apportioning of joint defense costs was a focal point 
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in U.S.-Japanese negotiations each year when the budget was being drawn up. 
The United States has always maintained that it would agree to reduce Japan’s 
share of the joint defense costs if she would increase her own military ex- 
penditure. In other words, the United States maintains that Japan should 
push ahead with her own rearmament, and plan to defend herself unaided. 

The Americans on the whole are critical of Japan’s defense effort. 
When the present budget was being drawn up, there were long negotiations 
between Japan and the United States before agreement was reached on the 
so-called general formula for joint defense costs which will be applied from 
next year. 

In the words of the joint communiqué published in January, “The 
United States agrees in the future to share equally the cost of any increase 
in the total appropriations for the Defense Agency and expenses for U.S. 
facilities until the defense contribution for the United States Forces is finally 
eliminated. The cash contribution will be reduced from the level of the 
previous year by an amount equal to one-half of the increase in the total 
Japanese appropriation for such defense purposes.” 

In concrete terms, when Japan’s Defense Agency appropriations are 
increased to 60,000 million yen, her share of the joint defense costs will be 
zero. At the present rate of increase of military expenditure, this result should 
be achieved in three to five years’ time. The position of Japan in the world 
today hinges upon her military connection with the United States and such 
questions as defense costs. By these yardsticks, her domestic and foreign policy 
are judged. For example, Premier Chou En-lai of Communist China stated 
at a political congress in January: 

“It is ten years since the war ended, but Japan today is still occupied by 
the United States, bound by many discriminatory and unequal treaties. Japa- 
nese territory is covered with U.S. military bases and military installations. 
The embargo policies of the United States are preventing Japan from conduct- 
ing normal trade with other countries and her economy is placed in a very 
difficult position.” This is the Communist version, but in Japan it is not an 
exaggeration to say that the socialist viewpoint, when analysed closely, boils 
down to the same thing. 

To maintain friendly relations with the United States on the one hand 
and on the other to decide how to restore diplomatic relations with China 
and with Russia, is a problem which is always lurking behind the scenes in 
Japanese politics. In the case of Russia, negotiations which began last year 
are still in progress in London. The greatest obstacle they have encountered 
is the territorial issue. Japan continues to claim the return of Kunashiri, 
Etorofu and the Southern Kuriles against stiff Russian opposition. 

The problem of relations with China will loom larger as time goes on. 
Japan did not enter the U.N. last December because the Nationalist Chinese 
Government and Russia used their veto to block her path. At that time, the 
Nationalists, ignoring the wishes of the majority, opposed the membership 
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of Outer Mongolia. This show of strength on the part of the Nationalist 
Government seemed in the eyes of the Japanese to weaken its international 
position. It certainly gave new impetus to the movement for revival of 
diplomatic relations with Communist China. Until the beginning of this 
year, its supporters were confined to members of the Socialist Party, and the 
Government did not begin to consider the matter seriously. Prime Minister 
Hatoyama, in his policy speech to the Diet last January, clarified the Govern- 
ment’s foreign policy in the following tcrms: 

“Needless to say, it is only natural that the keynote of our foreign 
policy should be cooperation with the United States and other democratic 
nations as a member of the free world, and the Government intends to 
strengthen still further Japan’s ties with these nations. With respect to the 
Soviet Union, we intend to proceed in good faith with the negotiations in 
accordance with our fixed policy of settling important pending questions and 
concluding a treaty of peace, thus normalizing diplomatic relations, as soon 
as possible. 

“Furthermore, we feel keenly that it is necessary, in the interest of the 
economic diplomacy needed to expand our trade, to strengthen still further 
our cooperation and friendship with Asian countries. We therefore intend to 
do our utmost for the early settlement of the reparations issue with the 
Philippines, in particular, and, at the same time, to strive for the establishment 
of diplomatic relations with other Southeast Asian nations and for improve- 
ment of our trade relations with Communist China.” 

Although Prime Minister Hatoyama spoke of expanding trade with 
Communist China, he did not commit himself on the revival of diplomatic 
relations, to which there are many obstacles. Japan recognizes the Nationalist 
Government in Formosa and is bound to it by a Peace Treaty; she is also 
directly influenced by the China policy of the United States. 

In fact, relations between Japan and Communist China have made much 
progress, at least in terms of exchange of people and materials. For example, 
390 persons officially received passports and visited Communist China from 
Japan in 1955, compared to approximately 90 in 1954 and 39 in 1953. Visitors 
from Communist China to Japan totalled 112 in 1955, while in the previous 
year the number was only 10. 

As to trade, Japan’s exports to Communist China in 1955 came to 
29,550,000 dollars and imports to 80,840,000 dollars, an increase of 10 million 
dollars and 40 million dollars respectively over the previous year. The main 
export items were fertilizer, rayon, dyes, chemicals, etc., while Japan mostly im- 
ported rice, soya-beans, salt, beans, etc. The Japan-China Trade Agreement 
signed in April 1955 was a barter arrangement of 90 million dollars each way 
and, in 1955, exports reached 32% and imports 88% of the target. 

The unfavourable balance of trade with China is due to the terms of 
the agreement which divides up commodities into several categories, and to 
embargo restrictions. For example, soya-beans are in category A. To purchase 
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this item of which she has real need, Japan has to export as a counterpart 
something in the same category. However, most of the items in A category are 
on the embargo list and cannot therefore be exported, with the result that 
Japan, try as she might, could not balance her trade with China. She has 
therefore asked the Coordinating Committee for Export Control (COCOM) to 
relax its restrictions to the extent at least of enabling her to export to China 
goods which are not allowed into Russia. 

One of the main platforms of the Socialist Party is opposition to rearma- 
ment, and therefore opposition to any revision of the Constitution through 
which it could be achieved overtly. Revision of the Constitution requires a two 
thirds majority vote in both Houses of the Diet and a referendum. It is im- 
possible for the Government party to achieve a revision with its present strength 
in the Diet (it falls just short of a 2/3 majority in the Lower House), so that 
the problem is still at the stage of cogitation and discussion. However, if the 
Socialist Party succeeds in increasing its strength by 15 in the Upper House 
elections in June when half the seats are due for renewal, it will control a third 
of the Councillors and be in a position to block effectively any revision of 
the Constitution. 

The pros and cons of Constitution revision have already been hotly 
debated in the Diet. In the course of the present session, Prime Minister 
Hatoyama attracted much attention by the following trenchant statement of 
opinion: 

“I wish to remodel the Japanese Constitution, if it is the wish of the 
people, to conform with Japan’s independent status. The Constitution, 
which was pressed on the nation during the days of the Occupation, cannot 
be said to represent the will of the people. I am opposed to this Constitu- 
tion which prohibits Japan from maintaining an Army, a Navy or an Air 
Force. I believe that Japan herself should maintain a Self-Defense Force. 
Non-resistance is not a means of preserving peace. In order that the Japa- 
nese people may write their own Constitution themselves a Constitution 
Investigation Committee will be established under the Cabinet which will 
begin serious examination of the Constitution.” 


Economic 


HE favourable circumstances of the Japanese economy, which were evident 
= in the third quarter of 1955, continued during the fourth quarter. The 
inactivity of the first half of the year was more than compensated for in 

the second half, and over the year as a whole the various economic objectives 
of the Government were greatly exceeded. That the dull Japanese economy 
would become active in the second half of the year is something which a 
year ago even the most optimistic observer failed to predict. The sources 
of this economic expansion are the unexpected improvement in exports and 
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the bountiful harvest, especially of rice. Reflecting the increase in exports, 
mining and manufacturing production have risen considerably beyond the 
targets set by the Government. Again, the increase in food production served 
to reduce the country’s dependence on food imports. These developments in 
exports and imports worked together to produce a marked improvement in 
the Balance of Payments and to increase holdings of foreign exchange to 
$ 1,300 million by the end of 1955. Accompanying the expansion of trade and 
production, National Income grew to an extent approximately 6% in excess of 
the Government prediction. However, even though incomes increased, there 
was a much less marked increase in expenditures, whilst personal savings were 
maintained at a satisfactory level; consequently there was, in the main, stability 
in domestic commodity prices. 

Although, judging by such economic indicators, it may be concluded 
that the Japanese economy entered 1956 in good condition, it is nevertheless 
true that behind the facade of prosperity there still remains a serious unemploy- 
ment problem, and even at the present moment the determination of employ- 
ment policy is one of the most important tasks facing the Government. In 
addition, Japanese industry is not finding it easy to overcome the handicaps 
of backwardness in equipment and techniques and, in the face of increasing 
international competition, of a rate of interest which is well above the inter- 
national level. 


EXPANSION OF OVERSEAS TRADE 


It would not be an exaggeration to say that fluctuations in the rate of 
exports exert a decisive influence on the Japanese economy, highly dependent 
as it is on overseas markets. Certainly in 1955 and especially in the latter 
half of the year it was the unusually marked increase in exports which largely 
accounted for the unexpected improvement in the state of the economy. The 
value of commodity exports in the fourth quarter was $551 million and the 
monthly average the highest since the war. The value of commodity imports, 
on the other hand, amounted to no more than $473 million, with the result 
that the improvement in the Balance of Trade was quite remarkable. 

Japan’s Balance of International Payments, as is shown in Table | 
below, showed in 1955 a large surplus of $493 million, in spite of a falling 
off in income from Special Procurement (Offshore Purchases) and from the 
personal expenditures in Japan of foreign military personnel. This remarkable 
surplus of $493 million is in the region of five times as large as the surplus 
for the year before and is the biggest since the end of the war. However, even 
though, as described above, the condition of Japan’s Balance of Payments was 
extremely favourable, still income from Special Procurement (Offshore Pur- 
chases) and from personal expenditures of foreign military personnel totalled 
in 1955 no less than $556 million. When we consider this fact we can only 
conclude that the Japanese economy is still a “dependent” economy in that it 
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still depends heavily on offshore purchases. On the other hand, in 1953 income 
from Special Procurement (Offshore Purchases) and the personal expenditure 
of foreign military personnel totalled more than $800 million and even so 
Japan’s Balance of International Payments was $200 million in the red; thus, 
not only is the overall balance satisfactory in 1955, but also when we examine 
the constituent parts of the account there are signs of significant improvement 
on earlier years (see Table 1). Nevertheless, in the Balance of Trade there 
are to be found several sources of concern. From the first half of 1955 there 
hes been a sudden increase in the consumption of imported raw materials which 
is now at a level far above the average for the last two years. What is more, 
stocks of imported raw materials are well below the average for the last two 
years; this means that in the near future there will inevitably have to be an 
increase in imports and there are already signs that this is beginning to 
happen. Again, with regard to Japan’s textile exports, there has arisen in 
important markets a demand for import restriction. That in the U.S.A. and 
Canada, newly developed markets for Japanese cotton textiles, there is a strong 
demand for restriction of imports from Japan, bodes ill for the future of 
Japan’s exports. 


EXPANSION OR STABILITY OF THE ECONOMY 


For a country so highly dependent on overseas trade as Japan, it is not 
surprising that the increase in exports is directly related to an expansion of 
production. The index of Mining and Industrial Production for the period 
July-December, 1955 (1934-36 average—100) stood at 186, an increase of 13% 
on that for the same period of the previous year. The field where the increase 





in production is most remarkable are the export industries, affording evidence 
of the extent to which an increased demand for exports stimulates industrial 
production. The most striking examples of this are iron and steel and staple 
fibre, where at least 90% of the increase in production has been, directly or 
indirectly, for export. Thanks to good weather, no less to improvements in 
agricultural technique, production of Japan’s staple food, rice, and of other 
cereals broke all records in 1955. For example, the rice harvest was 30% larger 
than in 1954. In the past, Japan has every year had to rely on large food 
imports, but in 1955 she became remarkably self-sufficient, with a corresponding 
easing of the demand-supply situation. At the same time the pressure of food 
imports on the balance of payments was much reduced. 

As regards commodity prices, there were increases in iron and steel, non- 
ferrous metals and raw rubber, which reflected movements in the international 
markets; but the overall average was relatively stable, since such increases were 
offset by a fall in the prices of agricultural products and cotton textiles. At 
the end of 1955 the level of wholesale prices was the same as the year before. 

However, in the prices of the commodities entering into international 
trade there are items which are deserving of attention. Whilst the index of 
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import commodity prices has fallen slightly, the index of export commodity 
prices is gradually rising; in other words, over the year the terms of trade have 
turned favourable to Japan. The question is, how long will the terms of trade 
stay in Japan’s favour? 

Since the improvement in the terms of trade is due mainly to favour- 
able circumstances in overseas markets, everything depends on developments 
in these markets, and if conditions should become much more competitive 
there is no guarantee that the terms of trade will not turn unfavourable as 
they did in 1954. 


INACTIVITY IN INVESTMENT 


Although there was a considerable increase in production in 1955 there 
has yet been little increase in investment in new equipment and facilities. It 
appears that management has for the time being accommodated the increased 
demand by bringing idle resources back into production and by speeding up 
the rate of operation and is taking a cautious view of the future. According 
to the investigations of the Economic Planning Board, investment, after a 
sharp fall from the level of 1954, reached its lowest ebb in July-Sept., 1955, from 
which point it has begun to increase, although extremely slowly. Thus in the 
period April-October, 1955, where domestic orders for machinery alone are con- 
cerned, these were 36% in excess of those placed in the same months of 1954. 
In particular there has been an increase in orders from such industries as 
shipbuilding and staple fibre where exports have been so active and form such 
new industries as fertilizers and synthetic fibre. However, over the whole field 
of industry there has been no increase in investment comparable with the 
increase in production. In the Government’s Five-Year Plan for expansion of 
the economy, 1955 represents the first year but in actual fact it would perhaps 
be more accurate to regard it as a year of preparation. 


THE SERIOUS UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 


There is no room for doubt that the increase in economic activity has 
had a favourable effect on the level of employment. During 1955 the number 
of completely unemployed never fell below approximately 700,000. This figure 
is not much different from that for the previous year. According to govern- 
ment statistics, in 1955 a further 7,800,000 reached working age and appeared 
on the labour market. Nevertheless, these and others to a total of 1,300,000 
were somewhere or other able to find employment. However, in the large in- 
dustries, owing to rationalization measures there was with few exceptions no 
tendency to provide new opportunities for employment. There are not a few 
examples of industries which have increased their labour supply by merely 
extending working hours. It thus appears that the bulk of those comprising 
the increase in the working population in 1955 have entered either small-scale 
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industry, cottage industry or else have become part-time labourers. At any 
rate it is clear that they have only found employment on unfavourable terms. 
In Japan, between the fully employed and the completely unemployed, there 
is an important category, the casually employed. The precise condition or 
extent of this category is very difficult to judge, but it is surmised that it is 
always more than ten times as large as the completely unemployed category. 
It may seem strange that Japan, with 700,000 unemployed but a population of 
90 million, should be held to be suffering from an extremely serious unemploy- 
ment problem; the explanation lies in the fact that the labour statistics conceal 
this large number of casually or partly employed. In fact, Japan’s unemploy- 
ment problem is not only unsolved but also an extremely serious one. 


Table 1. RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


unit: $1,000,000 


Receipts Payments 
md s ial Pro. a <n ig SF M2 aerrny 
Trade Invisible po ~<a : Trade Invisible Total Balance 
curement Total 
1953 1,156 154 810 2,120 2,101 213 2,314 (—) 194 
1954 1,532 181 596 2,309 1,962 247 2,209 (+) 100 


1955 1,954 157 556 2,667 1,848 526 2,174 (+) 493 
Note: Source—Bank of Japan 
“Special Procurement” includes U.S.A. offshore purchases and income from personal 
expenditures in Japan of foreign military personnel. 


Table 2. SELECTED INDICATORS 
1953 1954 1955 

Bank of Japan Note Issue ............ subue .. 6,298 6,220 6,738 
(at Year end; unit—Y¥100 m.) 

Bank of Japan Excess of Private Loans ............ 2,987 2,433 319 
(at Year end: unit—¥100 m.) 

Tokyo Wholesale Price Index . : : 352 349 343 
(Monthly average) (1) 

Index of Mining and Industrial Production ........ 155 167 171 
(Monthly average) (2) 

Price Indices of International Trade Commodities 
(Monthly average) (3) 

Export Commodity Prices ........ Keasrees 128 123 124 (126)(4) 


Import > af Daa bie ae ae 110 105 105 (105) 


Note: (1) Source: Bank of Japan 1934-36=1 
(2) Source: Economic Planning Board 1934/36= 100. 
(3) Source: Bank of Japan July, 1949-June, 1950= 100. 
4) Figure for December, 1955, in parentheses. 
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NEW YEAR’S TRAGEDY 


HORTLY after midnight New Year’s Eve, when 1956 had barely begun, 
S a farming village in Niigata Prefecture in northeastern Japan witnessed 
a disaster in which 124 men, women, and children were crushed to death 
by a jostling crowd and 94 others were injured. The crowd consisted of 
residents of the area who had gathered at Yahiko Shrine to offer prayers for 
the New Year. Incidents in which people have been killed by teeming mobs 
have happened before in Japan, but never with so great a loss of life. News 
of the disaster furnished the grim topic for discussion at the breakfast tables 
af New Year’s celebrants all over Japan. 

To those from civilized foreign countries it must seem inconceivable 
that—except under unusual or unexpected circumstances—such a tragedy, in 
which a crowd gets out of hand and human beings crush one another to 
death, can occur. Editorials in all the nation’s newspapers and magazines 
discussed the incident, and people all over the country reflected upon it, not 
only for the object lesson it provided in mob psychology, but also for the 
defects it indicated in the racial psychology of the Japanese people. 

The Yahiko Shrine, where the accident occurred, is consecrated to a 
hero of the establishment of the Japanese nation named Ame-no-kago-yama- 
no-mikoto. According to tradition, he was an officer of state under the first 
Emperor, Jimmu, who established a residence at the foot of Mt. Yahiko and 
earned the veneration of the local peasantry by instructing them in farming 
and fishing. It is not certain when the shrine was founded, but it is con- 
jectured from an ancient belief that it must have been shortly after his death. 
Since before the Christian era, when he is presumed to have died, his merito- 
rious deeds have been commemorated and idolized by generations of rulers, 
farmers, and fishermen. Even now, of all the many shrines in Japan, his is 
one of the best known. 

Each year at the New Year many people from the region come to worship 
at the Yahiko Shrine, but this year, due to a record autumn harvest, the local 
farmers gave it special attention in a spirit of thankfulness to Providence. In 
addition, transportation companies ran a greater number of trains and buses 


to the shrine than in former years, allowing a greater number of people to 


attend. It is estimated that 30,000 were on hand. 
The scene of the disaster was a flight of stone steps leading to the 
square in front of the haiden of the shrine. This square is situated at an 
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elevatio:' of about 2.5 meters and is surrounded by a stone fence. The stone 
stairway leading to it is 7.8 meters in width and consists of fifteen steps. The 
accident occurred at twenty minutes past midnight on the morning of January 
1. At the time, between six and seven thousand people were crowded into 
the 800 tsubo (26 acre) area in front of the haiden, while 10,000 more in other 
parts of the shrine precincts pressed toward the steps leading to it. 

The traditional rites of the shrine include a custom called ninen-mairi, 
or “two-year worship.” One makes one’s devotion before midnight on New 
Year’s Eve, then one goes out of the forii and, after midnight, makes the 
devotions a second time. As a consequence of this custom, the time immediately 
before and after midnight is the most crowded. 

It was at this point that the shrine officials threw mochi (rice-cakes) to 
the crowd gathered in the square in front of the haiden. Since the people 
have a vague belief that to catch the mochi will bring them good luck, they 
fought for them, adding to the confusion. ‘Those pressing to get down the 
stone steps collided with those hurrying to climb up them. The milling mob 
pressed up against the stone fence, causing it to break and fall from a height 
of 2.5 meters on to the crowd below. Many of the deaths and injuries happened 
in this fashion. 

Another of the causes of the tragedy was the fact that the shrine is in 
a location inconvenient to transportation. Many worshippers, in a hurry not 
to miss their trains and buses home, fought for first place and threw the 
transportation situation into disorder. 

The basic causes of the disaster consisted of several factors. Comments 
and reflections in the newspapers and magazines blamed (1) the police, for 
failing in their conferences with shrine officials to provide for sufficient trans- 
portation facilities; (2) the shrine officials, who were concerned only with the 
number of worshippers and the size of their donations, and while working 
to get as many people as possible, failed to take effective measures for keeping 
the crowd in order; and (3) the throwing out of the mochi, which increased 
the confusion. They pointed out furthermore that the problem that most 
needs reflection by the Japanese people is the social psychology that allows 
such a tragedy as this to happen. It was said that a study needs to be made 
of the basis for this psychology. Where large crowds gather in one place, it 
is necessary to take measures to keep them in order. It is essential that the 
police and shrine authorities do what they can to maintain discipline, but 
one cannot depend on them alone. It is necessary as well for each individual 
to achieve an attitude of mind in which he wants to maintain order. Reflection 
is needed on the psychology which permits reckless pushing and shoving in 
crowded places and on what underlies this psychology. 

Foreigners may fear that the incidence of such disasters as this in places 
considered to be sacred is due to the fact that the Japanese are in some way 
an enigmatic race, or else they may harbor the uneasy suspicion that it is a 
resurgence of Shinto, or of the Emperor worship that furnished the incentive 
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for the last war, which now accounts for the eagerness of the Japanese to 
worship at shrines. It is difficult to explain simply the underlying Japanese 
mentality which permits such a tragedy, but it is certainly related to the Japa- 
nese attitude toward religion. To understand Japanese social psychology, one 
must study the nation’s religious faith. 

One distinguishing feature is that instead of arising from personal 
conviction or conversion, it is a racial faith rooted in the common life of the 
family or community to which one belongs. The impulse to follow this faith 
is strong. Other nations too had such racial religions before they embraced 
a world religion, but the national faith of the Japanese takes as its core an 
ancestor worship, compounded of feelings of gratitude by the people of a region 
to their ancestors for having established their means of livelihood, and the 
notion that the spirits of the ancestors continue to watch over their livelihood. 
In worshipping the ancestors, they pray to them for their common wants, 
protection, and aid. As each household, each clan of related households, and 
each village, as well as the nation as a whole has its own ancestors, worship 
of them exists on many levels. 

Faith in the spirits of one’s lineal ancestors has existed in Japan since 
antiquity. The Japanese consider dead bodies unclean, but they believe that 
the spirits of the dead live on eternally separated from their bodies and they 
provide in separate places tombs for the physical remains of the dead and 
holy places in which to worship their spirits. The latter are the Shinto shrines. 
As the personal qualities, occupations, etc., of ancestors varied, shrines also 
were of many different kinds. This accounts for the large number of Shinto 
shrines. 

As the clan system began to break up, individuals started to have positive 
desires of their own, and their religious needs could no longer be satisfied 
by ancestor worship alone. Primitive charms and divination became common. 
When Buddhism was introduced, the Japanese accepted it too, but they kept 
their old faith in the shrines. All these beliefs existed side by side in their 
spiritual life. The relative superiority or inferiority of the national religion, 
Shinto, and the world religion, Buddhism, were debated from time to time, 
and certain individuals came to believe in one or the other of them alone, 
but there was a theory current that held that Shinto and Buddhism were 
basically the same, and Buddhist and Shinto worship came to be performed at 
times in the self-same temple buildings. As time went by, the cult of the 
shrines came to be thought of by most Japanese not as a religion, but instead 
as a traditional memory, a spiritual habit, or a formality of everyday life. As 
such, it continued to spread its roots at the base of the national spirit. 

In this fashion, the Japanese people came to accept many different 
forms of spiritual sustenance. Without feeling that there was the least in- 
compatibility among them, they attempted to harmonize them all and make 
them their own. Accordingly, it was exceedingly unlikely that belief in a 
single absolute deity, at the same time omniscient and omnipotent, should 
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develop among them. 

Now, of course, the above attitude toward religion is not held by all 
Japanese. However, there are still many who, without even knowing to whom 
or what a shrine is dedicated, worship in it so long as their family or village 
do so, as they are slaves in all things to blind obedience to custom. 

The passive attitude of the Japanese toward religion is related to Japan’s 
natural circumstances. The ancient Japanese were an agricultural race. 
However, since land holdings were small and arable land limited, their resi- 
dences came to be confined to fixed locations, and they came to have a fiercely 
rooted attachment to the land on which they and their ancestors had lived. 
In many other countries as well, agriculture has characteristics derived from 
the natural environment in the many aspects in which it is influenced by 
natural forces, but in Japan especially, with its complex topography, its frequent 
changes of weather, its many natural disasters, and its people rooted to fixed 
land holdings, there is a keen realization of the limitations of human power. 
It has been easy for a passive psychology to develop. Furthermore, the feeling 
of reverence for what one’s ancestors have experienced is strong, and the people 
have formed the habit of respecting tradition. Many of the commemorative 
rites honoring one’s ancestors are held in connection with seasons of the agri- 
cultural year. The ready acceptance of Buddhism by the Japanese was due to 
the fact that the Buddhist doctrine of transience fitted the passive national 
psychology, which in turn was nurtured by the impermanence and insecurity 
of the national environment. 

This Japanese attitude, passive rather than independent and active, is 
shown even. today in all kinds of Japanese behavior and has become a defect 
in the conduct of the nation’s social life. 

The above description cannot completely account for the psychology 
that underlay the Yahiko Shrine disaster, but many of the crowd there probably 
had no deep religious faith, merely following practices handed down from 
their ancestors. Since even the believers among them were of a primitive, 
unrefined faith, they were inclined to seek the satisfaction of their earthly 
needs alone. It is doubtful that these would of their own accord maintain 
the discipline necessary in a crowd to keep mob disorder from breaking out. 
It is still more likely that those who attended just because others did so and 
with no religious beliefs at all should raise a commotion simply out of high 
spirits or that they might start a riot out of mere excitement. The man whose 
attitude toward life lacks complete self-reliance will always be directed by 
something outside himself. If everyone else goes somewhere, he will want to 
go too, and he will feel left out of things if he does not. 

The number of Japanese worshipping in shrines is said to have increased 
of late, but it would be an exaggeration to conclude that this is an indication 
of the revival of the system of thought centering about the Emperor. What 
one must guard against is that a politician might emerge who would take 
advantage of those not yet able to build their spiritual foundations within 
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themselves in an attempt to lead them off in some direction of his own choosing. 

It would also be a mistake to consider that this passive quality in the 
Japanese is wholly bad. ‘There is a relationship between their passivity and 
their faculty for taking over elements of the cultures of other advanced countries 
and transmuting them into their own. The Japanese characteristic of acting 
in accordance with nature lacks that rational quality that might—by means of 
science—oppose nature and conquer its forces. Yet, it has produced unique 
arts in which man and nature are harmonized. Haiku and tanka are typical 
of these, but the same qualities are to be found in Japanese painting and 
music as well. The Japanese are poor at expressing their feelings and clumsy 
in their relations with strangers, but the attachments they form are exceedingly 
strong. Moreover, their spirit of veneration for their ancestors causes them 
at the same time to have a deep sense of devotion to their children and grand- 
children. Those qualities of the Japanese that are attributable to the conditions 
that nature has imposed will not change suddenly nor easily. Still, today, as 
the distance between one country and another steadily decreases, Japan can 
scarcely remain the world’s only isolated country. The Japanese are clever 
at adapting themselves to new environments, even when that means changing 
their attitudes and ways of thinking. It would help international understand- 
ing greatly if foreigners were aware of this quality in them and understood 
that they do reflect on their national weakness and that they are working to 
make Japan an upstanding member of the world community. 
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The Realities of J apan’s 
Foreign Policy 


The Conservative View 


Ashida Hitoshi 


EN years after the signing of the surrender document aboard the U.S.S. 
. Missouri, Japan has only completed the first steps toward her rehabilita- 
tion as a member of the isternational community of nations. Like the 
proverbial phoenix, an indepenuent Japan has risen from the ashes of defeat 
and occupation, but into a world entirely different from the past. The changed 
world situation and the new orientation of our government since 1945 require 
that Japan’s foreign policies and her foreign relations also be radically different 
from the old patterns. 

Unquestionably, difficulties lie ahead, but the Japanese people have 
recovered a confidence in their nation and are bending their best efforts to 
make Japan a respected member of the family of nations. Success in those 
efforts involves our purposes and our choice of means, as well as goals. We 
should not forget, it seems to me, that not a few nations of the free world 
are still anxiously watching Japan, seeking to determine the answer to three 
lingering doubts. Will Japan and her people be able to resist internal Com- 
munism? Will the Japanese people succeed in turning their country into 2 
modern democracy? Will Japan and her people remain friends of the free 
nations? Strictly speaking, only the last question lies within the traditional 
field of international relations. But how obviously will any answers we make 
to all three affect the conduct of our foreign policy! 

It is my premise in what follows that all these questions should be and 
are being answered in the affirmative. Japanese who love freedom and their 
own country must steadily press forward toward the same goals. In the follow- 
ing review of our foreign relations, the suggestions I make rest upon this 
conviction, which I hope will be shared by all readers. 
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THE FAR EASTERN FRONT 


Japan’s geopolitical position in Asia has imposed upon her definite 
decisions crucial to our foreign policy and national security. Since 1949 Japan 
has stood exposed on the front line between the American and Soviet blocs, 
surrounded on three sides by Communist nations, notably the U.S.S.R. and the 
People’s Republic of China. That position has subjected Japan to a pressure 
such as she never experienced in her history. Yet because the Potsdam Declara- 
tion of 1945 brought the abolition of all Japanese military forces, whether of 
land, sea or air, Japan has possessed no strength with which to protect herself. 
The ominous threat to Japan’s security has been evident, for even recent postwar 
history is replete with examples which demonstrate that a country with no self- 
defense is an irresistible temptation for an invader. 

At the time of the San Francisco Peace Treaty in 1951, the only means 
of self-defense left for Japan was to sign the Security Pact with the United 
States. The advantage of that pact to Japan was the assurance of her defense 
while powerless to provide it for herself. The pact furnished advantages to 
the United States as well, for it was quite evident that if Japan fell to a Com- 
munist power America’s Pacific defense would also crumble. By means of the 
Security Pact the United States believed she could keep Japan out of the 
clutches of the Communist bloc for the immediate future, for although Com- 
munist China and the U.S.S.R. were her potential enemies, the Japanese Com- 
munists had had little success since the war. 

Because Japan’s defense through the Security Pact is linked with 
American policy in the Far East, it may be helpful to analyze the long range 
purpose of that policy. It seems to me that this policy traditionally has been 
aimed to prevent any anti-American power from gaining a foothold in the 
western areas of the Pacific. It is a policy unchanged since the days of Secretary 
of State John Hay, who in the last years of the 19th Century advocated the 
Open Door policy for China. In effect it called for a balance of power in the 
Pacific. Such was America’s purpose in supporting Japan in the Russo-Japanese 
War of 1904-05, and the Chiang Kai-shek government in the recent Pacific 
War. America has paid dearly to support this policy of the Open Door and 
the balance of power in the Far East. In postwar years that balance was upset 
by the communization of China and North Korea and the obvious dominance 
there of the U.S.S.R. At the same time, however, the results of the Second 
World War make a re-application of the Open Door concept not easy, for in 
its aftermath conditions in the Far East tended to revert to a situation similar 
to that existing at the beginning of the 20th century, when the United States 
was almost the sole power upholding the Open Door policy in the western 
Pacific. After her defeat, Japan’s power to oppose the U.S.S.R. and the People’s 
Republic of China definitely became a negligible factor in maintaining the 
balance of power in the Far East. Great Britain has been almost completely 
occupied with the problems of Europe and her colonies, and her interest 
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and weight in Far Eastern affairs have markedly declined. The United States, 
therefore, has had to shoulder the heavy burden of opposing the expansion 
of Communist power in the Far East almost single-handed. 

Prospects for any immediate easing of that burden are not bright. The 
People’s Republic of China and the U.S.S.R. share land boundaries stretching 
over several thousands of miles. Even with the change in government from 
the Imperial Tsars to Soviet Commissars, it is extremely difficult for China 
to resist the Russian impact by its power alone. For China to achieve com- 
plete independence and become a democracy would require the strong support 
of the free nations. I believe that this development in China is a primary 
condition for the stabilization of the Far East, but that hope cannot be easily 
fulfilled at present. 

The task assumed by the United States is not an easy one. In South 
Korea the U.S. Army faces a Communist army to the north, and in the Formosan 
Strait the U.S. Seventh Fleet stands in a state of preparedness to ward off any 
attempted crossing by a Chinese Communist army. But the U.S. Far East 
Air Force cannot be said to possess strength sufficient to cope with a Soviet 
Air Force numerically superior. 

In this situation, it cannot be expected that the Japanese people should 
remain indifferent to their own national safety or feel completely secure behind 
the original Security Pact of 1951. Inevitably, the past several years have 
witnessed heated debates in this country over the question of rearmament. 
But clearly, rearmament is not merely a matter of military policy, but is a 
question intimately related to Japan’s own security, the realities of the Far 
Eastern Front, and thus to Japan’s foreign policy. 


REARMAMENT 


Despite the threatening developments on the Far Eastern Front, any 
undertaking by Japan to increase her own self-defense has long been a con- 
troversial subject among our people, and understandably so. The Japanese 
were the first people in world history to have been visited by the A-bomb 
tragedies of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. It is also but human that many Japanese 
should oppose rearmament and is only natural that they desire peace more 
than any other people in the world. The new Constitution of 1947 reflected 
that desire in its famous Chapter II, entitled “Renunciation of War.” Clearly, 
it was only the tense world situation of 1951 that forced Japan to recognize 
the necessity for her self-defense, and only because of that necessity did she 
conclude the security pact with the United States. The pact was the only way 
by which Japan could obtain security and avoid her own immediate rearmament. 

Under the terms of the Security Pact, Japan invited the American forces 
to stay in and around Japan, while at the same time she undertook to “assume 
an increasing responsibility for her own defense.” The commitment to increase 
our self-defense, however, was accepted with considerable reluctance by numbers 
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of our people. While the pact was ratified by the Diet in the fall of 195] 
through the cooperation of the conservative parties, it met with stubborn 
opposition from the Socialists. The Socialist Party’s opposition continues to 
this day. Despite the heated argument over the rearmament program, in 
practice Japan’s armed services have grown only slowly. By March 31 this 
year, they will consist of 150,000 ground troops organized in six divisions, an 
embryo navy of 19,391 men and 71,000 tons of miscellaneous small craft, and 
the beginnings of an air force with 235 planes and 10,346 men. Also the 
present government is giving serious consideration to a six-year rearmament 
plan with a view to “increasingly assuming responsibilities for her own defense.” 

Opposition to rearmament has included not only opposition to rearma- 
ment in principle, and, as we shall note later, an interpretation of Chapter 
II of the 1947 Constitution prohibiting it altogether, but also loud denuncia- 
tion of the Security Pact, particularly by left-wing politicians, as an instrument 
of “Imperialist America,” designed to make use of Japan in an emergency. 
The security arrangement is an open cause for friction in American-Japanese 
relations and will remain so as long as it is susceptible to exploitation by 
left-wing leadership. The Communist powers, of course, also exploit this situa- 
tion to their advantage, for their objective is to detach Japan from the 
United States and the free world. 

I firmly believe that it is time to remove this cause for friction in 
Japanese-American relations. Its elimination would help our people to keep 
the debate in its proper focus, debate on a fundamental principle of foreign 
policy, defense. I believe the cause for friction not only should but can be 
eliminated, for the question is not solely one of relations between Japan and 
the United States, but between Japan and the rest of the free world. The third 
Hatoyama Cabinet formed in November, 1955, has sometimes been criticized 
for its “two-headed” diplomacy, because of conflicts in opinion between Prime 
Minister Hatoyama and Foreign Minister Shigemitsu. But both these men 
as well as the Conservative Party’s policy are clearly committed to cooperation 
with the free democracies. Since public opinion supports that policy and since 
the Hatoyama Cabinet controls an almost two-thirds majority of the House 
of Representatives, that policy is unshakable. 

I therefore believe a solution that would have overwhelming popular 
support would be to enlarge the present Security Pact into a broadened and 
collective security agreement with our Asian neighbors. I realize that such an 
expanded agreement would not be easy, for in a larger sense, any development 
in Japanese defense forces involves diplomatic problems with Asian neighbors 
and other countries, including Australia. Any apprehensions those nations may 
harbor of Japan must be removed before any broadened security agreement 
is achieved. To that end a firm and convincing assurance must be given 
that our defense establishment will not, and cannot, be made the beginning of 
a return to a Japanese military machine patterned on prewar models. In 
addition, of course, almost certainly any such agreement would involve a 
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settlement of trade and reparations questions before it could be completed. 
The rearmament issue has economic as well as military and diplomatic 
aspects. Any development of our defense forces should be made proportionate 
to our ability to support them financially. So long as we are beset with severe 
economic difficulties there is obviously a limit to our defense efforts. 


REARMAMENT AND THE JAPANESE CONSTITUTION 


The widespread international concern over whether Japan will or should 
build an adequate defense force, as well as the great debate on the same 
subject in Japan has focussed much attention on the Japanese Constitution. 
The heart of the constitutional question lies in the provisions of Article 9, the 
only article in Chapter II. 

Since the free nations are defending democracy and free representative 
institutions as well as their soil and their lives, it is imperative that Japan 
establish her self-defense in a manner which retains the confidence of the 
free world and in keeping with her constitutional commitments. Confusion 
has arisen over exdctly what Article 9 requires, due to the noisy clamor of left- 
wing political leaders and the lack of frankness and political courage on the 
part of past governments. Because I was among those directly responsible 
for the wording of that article, I feel a sense of duty to clarify my interpretation 
of the constitutional phase of this debate. In so doing, I feel sure that all 
the world will recognize that Japan has kept, is keeping, and will continue to 
keep the faith it pledged to the cause of peace and democracy. 

When the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers offered his draft 
of the Japanese Constitution to the astounded Shidehara Cabinet on February, 
13, 1946, Article 9 of that draft stipulated as follows: 

War, as a sovereign right of the nation, and the threat or use of force, 

is forever abolished as a means of settling disputes with other nations. 

The maintenance of land, sea and air forces, as well as other war potential, 

and the right of belligerence of the state will not be recognized. 

Thus the first paragraph of the proposed article seems to reflect the idealism 
of the Kellogg-Briand Pact signed at Paris in 1928, and the second, the bitter 
experience of the Allies of Worli War II, when the “right of self-defense” was 
abused by the Japanese militarists. 

When the draft bill for the new Constitution was presented to the Diet 
in June, 1946, the Yoshida Cabinet took a very ambiguous stand on the ques- 
tion of the right of self-defense. Exactly and precisely because of that, I 
introduced an amendment to Article 9 which appears in the Constitution 
today. At the meeting of the Constitution Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, I submitted the following phrase, to be inserted at the beginning 
of the second paragraph: ‘In order to accomplish the aim of the preceding 
paragraph.” 

The purpose of the amendment, therefore, is clear. In order to preserve 
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the right to maintain military strength and to guarantee the right of self- 
defense, I believed it was sufficient to state simply that the prohibition on 
military power applied to aggressive purposes. I believed then, as I do now, 
that the right of self-defense is inherent in a nation’s sovereignty. That right 
was not denied by the first paragraph in Article 9. But it seemed to be denied 
by the restrictions of the second paragraph. Therefore, my amendment sought 
to limit the restrictions of the latter to any action outside, beyond, and above 
the right of self-defense. 

These facts should be made known to the nations of the free world. 

If my interpretation is correct, it follows that the maintenance of military 
strength for self-defense is not and never will be a violation of the Constitution. 
This interpretation has been formally endorsed by the forty-eight nations 
which signed the Peace Treaty at San Francisco. Article 5 (c) of that treaty 
declares that “Japan as a sovereign nation possesses the inherent right of in- 
dividual and collective self-defense referred to in Article 51 of the Charter of 
the United Nations and...may voluntarily enter into collective security 
arrangements.” On the basis of that interpretation, Japan undertook in the 
Japan-United States Security Pact to “increasingly assume responsibilities for 
its own defense against direct and indirect aggression.” 

Much of the confusion and uncertainty at home and abroad over the 
creation of a Japanese defense force stems from the distorted and misleading 
position subsequently taken by the Yoshida Cabinet in denying both the ex- 
istence of rearmament and its intent to rearm. The confusion was aided and 
abetted by the willful interpretation of the left-wing political parties of the 
“Renunciation of War” chapter of the Constitution. 

Since the advent of the first Hatoyama Cabinet in 1954, the Government 
has taken a firm stand and has stated clearly that the maintenance of military 
strength for self-defense is not and never will be a violation of the Constitution. 
While this stand restores the proper interpretation of that document, the 
Japan Socialist Party continues to insist that all armaments and war, even in 
the exercise of self-defense, have been renounced by Article 9. This position 
lies at the heart of the Socialist opposition to the Government's submission 
of a bill for the establishment of a Constitution Revision Deliberation Com- 
mittee and its plan to proceed to an eventual revision of the Constitution. In 
the event of such a revision, however, the heart and spirit of Article 9, a restric- 
tion of military forces to the purpose and use of self-defense, should be main- 
tained. 


JAPAN-SOVIET PEACE TALKS 


No discussion of Japan’s foreign relations would be complete without 
noting Japan’s relations with the U.S.S.R. Fundamental to those relations is 
the fact that the U.S.S.R. was not a signatory to the Peace Treaty of 1951. 
Yet in Tokyo today there remains a Russian enclave which stems from the 
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Soviet Diplomatic Mission during the Occupation period. It has, of course, 
no diplomatic status. Our government has made no serious effort to end the 
de jure state of war for reasons obvious to all. 

In January, 1955, this status quo was jarred when the Soviet Union pro- 
posed to the Japanese Government through its unofficial representative in 
Tokyo, Andrei Ivanovitch Dominitsky, that the two nations begin negotiations 
for the conclusion of a peace treaty. Following this proposal, negotiations were 
begun in London in June, 1955. These are still in progress today. 

Two points Japan finds difficult to accept in the draft treaty submitted 
by the Soviet plenipotentiary. One concerns the status of the Japan Sea; the 
other, Japan’s territory. Both affect our sovereignty. 

The Soviet demand regarding the Sea of Japan asks that Japan close 
the three straits of Tsushima, Tsugaru, and Sdya to the men-of-war of a third 
power. The request is not new. Andrei Gromyko offered the same proposal 
at San Francisco in 1951. In effect, the Soviet demand, if acceded to, would 
place the Japan Sea under the domination of the Red Fleet. Japan, of course, 
cannot acquiesce in such a proposition. 

This Russian proposal is reminiscent of the treaty Russia pressed upon 
Turkey in the Funkiar-Iskelesse Treaty of 1833, governing the status of the 
Black Sea. By that treaty Turkey promised Russia that she would prevent 
men-of-war of any third power from entering the Black Sea, thereby effectively 
closing the Dardanelles Straits to warships of a third power. The “Straits 
problem” became a notorious and constant source of trouble in European 
relations from that date until the Straits were opened by the implementation 
of the Treaty of Lausanne in 1922. Japan desires no duplication of the 
Dardanelles problem in the Sea of Japan. 

On the territorial question, the U.S.S.R. demand is based upon the 
Yalta Agreement of 1945 and the San Francisco Treaty of 1951, which provide 
for the cession by Japan of the southern half of Sakhalin and surrounding 
islands, and the Kuriles. In neither document are the islands surrounding 
Sakhalin and the Kuriles sufficiently defined. Cession of Sakhalin and surround- 
ing islands was based upon assumed Japanese aggression in the Russo-Japanese 
War. The Russian insistence upon the Kuriles represents outright aggression. 
Certainly both demands are incompatible with the principle of peace without 
annexation now recognized throughout the civilized world. ‘That the free 
democracies did not fully recognize this at Yalta as aggression, and are in fact 
rather indifferent today, appears to stem from their lack of knowledge of the 
history of these areas. 

Japanese were living in the southern part of Sakhalin before the Russians 
appeared on the island. The Japanese Government in the immediate post- 
Restoration period, however, did not have a sufficiently strong administrative 
organization to exercise effective authority ever Sakhalin. This condition 
continued until the Russo-Japanese Treaty of 1875, when Japan recognized 
southern Sakhalin as Russian territory; in exchange for this, Russia recognized 
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as Japanese the uninhabited Northern Kuriles. Later the southern part of 
Sakhalin again fell within the sphere of Japanese authority after the Treaty 
of Portsmouth in 1905. As for the Southern Kuriles, the main part of which 
are the islands of Etorofu and Kunashiri, the Japanese have occupied and recog- 
nized these as their territory since the days of the Tokugawa Shégunate. Never 
in all their history have they been under the government of any nation other 
than Japan until occupied by the Soviet Union in 1945. The Habomai group 
and Shikotan Island belong to neither the so-called Kurile chain nor to 
Sakhalin. Actually they are a part of northern Hokkaido, or “Ezo-ga-shima.” 
Moreover, like the Southern Kuriles, they too have been a part of Japanese 
territory, coming under alien or Soviet control for the first time in 1945. 

What then is the basis of the Russian claims to these territories in the 
current negotiations? We have already referred to the Yalta Agreement. But 
Japan was obviously no partner to that arrangement and cannot consider it as 
binding. The San Francisco Peace Treaty stipulates in Article 2 (c) that 
Japan renounces all right, title and claim to the Kurile Islands and to that 
portion of Sakhalin and the islands adjacent to it over which Japan acquired 
sovereignty as a consequence of the Treaty of Portsmouth of September 5, 1905. 

It appears that what was renounced at San Francisco were those territories 
which it was assumed Japan acquired in the treaty ending the Russo-Japanese 
War. But by that treaty Japan acquired control only of Southern Sakhalin. 
The Southern Kuriles and the Habomai group and Shikotan Island were not 
affected by that treaty in any way. 

If the U.S.S.R. rests its demands upon alleged rights under the San 
Francisco Treaty, this document offers no basis for her claims to the island 
territories of Japan other than Sakhalin Russia seized at the end of the war. 
Moreover, any Soviet claim based upon the San Francisco Treaty is without 
validity, for the U.S.S.R. was not one of the high contracting parties to that 
treaty and forfeited such benefits she might have had by failing to initial it 
within the three-year period provided. 

Besides having a weak basis in either history or treaty rights, the Soviet 
demand runs counter to the spirit of the Cairo Declaration of January 27, 
1948, although the U.S.S.R. was not a participant. That declaration echoes 
the spirit of modern times when it stated: “They (Great Britain, the United 
States of America, and the Republic of China) covet no gain for themselves 
and have no thought of territorial expansion.” Surely it is in keeping with 
the spirit of modern civilization that no peace treaty should permit or grant 
territorial expansion which would serve only to cause friction or future wars. 

It is reported that the Soviet Union may be prepared to consider the 
return to Japan of Habomai and Shikotan because they are a part of Hokkaido. 
It is only natural that this group of islands should be unconditionally recognized 
as Japanese territory. 

If we review the past hundred years of Japan’s foreign relations, we 
are led to conclude that Russo-Japanese relations have had an entirely different 
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character from Japan’s relations with the United States and Great Britain. 
To be specific, we have never thought of America and Britain as entertaining 
territorial ambitions over Japan. On the other hand, Russia and Japan have 
had almost constantly various territorial disputes over the past century. In 
the immediate future, Russia’s demand to close the Sea of Japan to warships 
of any third power, her aggressive seizure of territory long recognized as under 
Japanese dominion, and her fortification of the islands of Etorofu and Kunashiri 
with jet bombers, radar and heavy detachments of ground troops, plus her 
consistent veto of Japan’s bid for admission to the United Nations, cannot fail 
to sustain continued apprehensions for the security of our main islands. 

Russia’s entry into the war on August 8, 1945, when a non-aggression 
pact was still in effect between the two countries, came like a thunderbolt to 
the Japanese people. Today the Japanese people desire a restoration of peace 
with the Soviet Union. Two neighboring nations such as the Soviet Union 
and Japan should enjoy peaceful coexistence. It is a mistake to permit national 
enmity to linger, stemming from conflicts over territory. From this stand- 
point, we are asking the Soviet Government to reconsider their territoria: 
claims. Clearly, with our weak defense establishment, we pose no threat to 
the U.S.S.R. 

As the situation stands today, it appears as if the Soviet Government 
is only interested in signing a treaty in order to restore diplomatic relations, 
leaving to the future any negotiations for the settlement of other issues. To 
be frank, Japan is rather skeptical about the Soviet formula of “treaty first, 
conditions later.” ‘This is particularly so when we consider the aftermath of 
the Moscow agreement concluded between Chancellor Adenauer and the 
Kremlin in 1955. We cannot help but entertain some distrust and doubts of 
the disingenuous attitude of Moscow. 

{ think it is fair to say that the success or failure of the diplomatic 
negotiations now being conducted in London depends upon the Soviet Union 
alone. 


CHINA AND KOREA 


The China problem has long held a central place in our Asian relations. 
This is true of the present as well as the past. We all know that there have 
been close cultural and political relations between China and Japan. We 
also know that the excesses and abuses of this political relationship alienated 
Japan from the rest of the world before and during the last war. At present, 
however, I know of no responsible voice, or any voice commanding a follow- 
ing, which so much as suggests an Irredentist policy to restore Japan to her 
former position in China. Conditions since the war have so altered the power 
relations in Asia that not even a fanatic would dream of the possibility. 

Our relations with China are complicated by the existence of the two 
régimes of Taipeh and Peking. Although the San Francisco Peace Treaty 
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gave us a choice in recognizing either government, we have_had little choice, 
since the Sino-Soviet Treaty of 1950 and its renewal in 1952 were directed 
at Japan. All save the left-wing Socialists and the noisy Communist minority 
have accepted the establishment of diplomatic ties with the government of 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

Our Government has made no effort to establish an official relationship 
with the Peking administration for obvious reasons. All political parties, again 
with the exception of the left-wing Socialists and the Communists, fear the 
political price tags accompanying any deal with the Mao régime. Although 
we much desire to open a legitimate trade relationship with the Chinese 
mainland, consistent with our obligations to the United Nations accepted at 
San Francisco in 1951, we are wary of hasty action in that direction. Pressure 
for trade may grow severe, depending upon the course of our economic situa- 
tion. In any event, since we believe many Japanese POWs are still held in 
either Soviet or Chinese Communist hands, we feel that any trade or diplomatic 
agreement with the Mao government should be prefaced by evidence of good 
intentions. 

Another ticklish diplomatic problem is our relations with the Republic 
of Korea. I think that perhaps all Japanese political parties agree in desiring 
the establishment of friendly and cooperative relations with that country. Our 
relations have a long history, dating back to the founding of the Japanese 
nation. Culturally and economically, Japan has had the closest ties with 
Korea. Unfortunately, however, Japan’s relationship with the new independent 
Republic of Korea is not smooth. While I recognize in all honesty the lack 
of effort by Japan in attempting to establish amicable relations, we cannot 
blink at the problem of the so-called Rhee Line, which seeks to extend territorial 
waters to a point one hundred and seventy miles from Korean shores. Numerous 
Japanese fishing boats have been captured, and several hundred Japanese 
fishermen have been incarcerated and held incommunicado. These incidents 
have served only to embitter Japanese sentiment towards the Republic of Korea. 

While the present tense situation is most unfortunate, possibilities for its 
improvement are not lacking. Even in Japan, fair public opinion favors the 
cession of Japanese property rights in Korea, as promised in the San Francisco 
Peace Treaty. Furthermore, it would seem abundantly clear that Japan 
harbors no designs on Korean liberty and independence. If necessary, the 
Japanese Government can and should suitably guarantee them. We hope that 
the Koreans on their part will come forward with a solution matching the 
will and desire of the Japanese for peace and friendly relations. 


ECONOMIC INDEPENDENCE 


It is a commonplace in the modern age that foreign relations are more 
than “foreign politics” and that economics, including domestic economic cor 
ditions and policies, affect foreign relations. Like its international situation, 
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Japan’s economic picture is not everywhere favorable or bright. Our basic 
problem is obvious, for we must feed 89 million people penned up in a group 
of islands the size of the State of Montana, islands notorious for their lack of 
adequate natural resources. Moreover, as a result of the deteat in 1945, Japan 
lost all her colonies, many of her former sources of raw materials and markets, 
including China and Korea, and many factories at home. We are quite aware, 
however, that the key to economic independence lies in self-help. We have 
thus been pursuing a policy of austerity by which we are gradually improving 
our balance of payments. Our exports in 1955 came to 2,050 million dollars, 
an increase of 24% over the figure for 1954. During the same period, Japan’s 
imports totalled 1,900 million dollars. Added special procurement earnings 
of 555 million dollars produced a favorable international balance of 388 million 
dollars. However, until the gap between exports and imports is bridged by a 
more permanent and substantial form of economic activity, we cannot slacken 
our efforts at self-help. 

Our basic postwar economic policy differs radically from the prewar, 
when some leaders thought that to make Japan rich other nations of Asia 
had to be sacrificed. Today as a member of the free nations, Japan assumes 
the principle of cooperation in the economic development of Asia. Only in 
this way can Japan modernize and enlarge her economy, assimilate her increased 
labor force, and raise the standard of living of her people. Cooperation sup- 
ports our self-interest. This approach is also in line with the trends of a 
free world economy. The form of capitalism today is unlike that of the first 
half of the tweritieth century. Entrepreneurs find that profits are increased by 
producing machinery, tools, and consumer goods which help to raise the 
standard of living and-promote the happiness of peoples of other countries. 
Economic cooperation is a sine qua non in the policy of an enlightened nation 
today. 

In the years after the Second World War, ten Asian nations have emerged 
from colonial status to become independent countries. An enviable and 
glorious record, it is our challenge and our opportunity. Japan can achieve 
her own prosperity only by cooperating with these new independent nations 
as one member of the Asian world. We must remember that cooperation is 
a two-sided proposition. The crux of our problem in relations with some of 
these countries concerns reparations. Despite the principle of “peace without 
annexation and reparations” adopted in the San Francisco Peace Treaty, Japan 
has accepted the principle of reparations to a degree. Among the Asian nations 
Japan has yet to settle her reparations problem with the Philippines and 
Indonesia. The lack of agreement hampers Japan’s development of smooth 
trade relations with these countries. While negotiations with them have been 
under way for some time, it is hoped that satisfactory settlements will be 
achieved within the next few months. 

The reparations problem is a question of “in what form,” as well as of 
amount. Most of the Asian countries to whom Japan owes reparations desire 
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settlements in cash. Originally, they had sought plant and equipment but 
experience revealed that transportation and re-establishment costs were far 
greater than their worth. On her part, Japan would prefer to meet her obliga- 
tions by providing technical services and manufactured goods. Because of 
our industrial position, we believe that Japan is in a position to make of 
reparations settlements a realistic Point Four program. This would be both 
useful and possible. I think our government would find it an enormous 
advantage in expanding our foreign trade in these areas if it would exert more 
vigorous efforts to work out a satisfactory solution. 


FREE TRADE, WITH WHOM? 


Unlike the United States and the U.S.S.R., Japan is poor in natural 
resources and has a very limited domestic market. The phrase “export or die” 
applies with particular force to Japan. Compared with Great Britain and 
Germany, Japan’s export trade is handicapped by unfavorable conditions. Our 
only major advantage is territorial propinquity to the Asian mainland and 
southern Asia. 

This geographical proximity makes trade with the People’s Republic 
of China and the U.S.S.R. a big temptation for Japanese businessmen, despite 
the numerous and obvious difficulties in dealing with countries in which trade 
is a governmental monopoly. Moscow and Peking have sought to exploit 
our dependence on trade, and Japanese newspapers have agitated in favor 
of trade with these Communist countries. At present, however, Japan sells 
less to these nations than do the British, French, Italians or even the Belgians. 
This is true despite the fact that Japan can purchase coal and iron ore far 
more cheaply on the Asian mainland than in the New World. The Soviet 
Union has been offering tempting exchanges such as lumber in return for 
the construction of freighter ships. It is far cheaper for Japan to obtain 
lumber from the Soviets than to buy it from the United States, but to Americans, 
such trade would be tantamount to Japan’s supping with the devil when she 
has no long spoon. 

\ realistic view of Japan’s economic relations forces the conclusion 
that in order to live Japan must cooperate with the free world rather than 
with Communist Eurasia. Despite the fact that in 1955 exports to Communist 
China increased three-fold and imports two-fold over comparable periods in 
1954, trade with the Communist countries amounts to only 2% of our total 
exports and 4% of our total imports. There are no prospects in the immediate 
future for large-volume imports of necessary commodities from the Communist 
bloc nations. 

On the other hand, the free world supplies Japan with the goods required 
for her manufacturing industries and, as markets, provides her with the best 
prospects for narrowing the gap in her foreign trade. The only road for an 
expanding Japanese economy is a free trade policy like Great Britain and 
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Germany. What we must hope and work for is a recognition by the nations 
of the free world that the Japanese economy must grow if we are to maintain 
the liberty we prize. 

In this connection, it must be pointed out that Japanese trade with the 
countries of the free world is not yet free from discrimination. For example, 
although Japan was finally admitted into GATT in 1955, fourteen member 
nations of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), including 
those in the British Commonwealth and others, invoked Article 35 of the 
treaty which denies equal treatment to Japanese products. Their action was 
based on the principle that among nations as among individuals a member 
must abide by the law. We would certainly be the first to agree. Ninety 
million Japanese could never live together on these cramped islands without 
enforcing that principle. Those nations withholding full GATT privileges 
from Japan argue that prewar trade practices were extremely unprincipled 
and that similar tactics might be resorted to again. They do not trust Japan 
and have placed her on probation, despite her admission to GATT. This 
is the first time that Article 35 has been invoked against a member at the 
time of admission. Japan is making another attempt this year to persuade 
the fourteen nations to extend her equal privileges. It is difficult for us to 
understand why the New Japan should be subjected to such discrimination, 
similar to a bill of attainder. 

Nonetheless, there is a need to clear the atmosphere which has been 
clouded by suspicion and distrust of Japanese trade practices. While we seek 
removal of discriminatory provisions, Japanese industry should also make 
certain that there will be no justification for these charges. What we want 
is that Japan be given a fair chance. 

The importance of the need for that chance for unhampered trade is 
well summarized by Hessell Tiltman, correspondent in Tokyo for the Manchester 
Guardian and one of the best informed foreign newsmen in Japan: 

“Japan’s economic future is threatened by a load of foreign liabilities in- 
curred in consequence of the Pacific War, amounting to approximately 2,440 
million dollars (most of them are American relief funds). It will require a 
prolonged trade boom, and substantially increased exports to wipe out debts 
of that magnitude. They must be paid for in so far as they are ever discharged, 
by a country engaged in the unparalleled experiment of supporting a popula- 
tion of ninety million. 

It is tempting to dismiss that task as being in the realm of the impossible. 
But Japan cannot dismiss it; the nation has to live with it.” 


JAPAN—A STABILIZING FACTOR IN THE EAST 


Essential as the improvement of our economy is to our foreign policy, 
that is not enough. To be effective a foreign policy must be consistent, and 
to be consistent, in a parliamentary democracy, there must be either a clearly 
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established political dominance of one party or another, or reasoned and con- 
sidered goals in a supra-party foreign policy. We have made progress, but are 
still distant from the last. 

To quote Mr. Tiltman again, “The beginning of 1955 found Japan 
in a condition of considerable political, economic, and mental confusion. The 
beginning of 1956 sees the nation considerably more stable and cautiously 
optimistic about the months ahead.” An important factor in this change was 
the consolidation of the political world in the fall of 1955 around two major 
parties, the Japan Socialist Party formed in October, and the Liberal-Democratic 
Party, a conservative union, established one month later. This consolidation 
produced the first clear-cut division in our politics between right and left in 
all the 65 years of our parliamentary history. While the permanence of these 
unions remains to be tested, any rupture of the two-party system runs the 
risk of a sharp repudiation by the voters at the polls. In all probability these 
political divisions will continue under one name or another for some time 
to come. 

This establishment of this two-party system obviously affects our foreign 
policy. Since the parliamentary strength of the conservative, quasi-capitalistic 
Liberal-Democratic Party and the rival Japan Socialist Party are in the ratio 
of almost 2 to 1, conservative control of foreign policy seems relatively secure. 
But realism denies the possibility of a supra-party foreign policy at this time. 
The formation of the two major political blocs is still so new that the sparrings 
for political advantage heighten differences more than they spged agreements. 
In view of the wide divergence of attitudes held by each group towards our 
foreign relations, one cannot anticipate a supra-party foreign policy evolving 
in the immediate future. A brief glance at the respective attitudes of the major 
groups reveals the gulfs which separate them. 

Liberal-Democrats, supported by a two-thirds majority among the 
electorate, are pro-Western in their sympathies—pro-Western in the sense that 
they favor a collective security system based upon cooperative relations with 
the free nations outside the Iron Curtain. Staunch supporters of parliamentary 
representative government, they are equally strong anti-Communists. They are 
convinced that in the face of the constant threat of Communist aggression, an 
aggression which dots the map of Asia like a fever chart, there can be no 
choice if one prefers freedom to servitude, dignity of man to his abasement, 
evolution not revolution. Of necessity, they hold, in the present posture of 
world power Japan must maintain close relations with and pursue friendship 
of the major political, military and economic powers in the western camp. 

On the other hand, the Japan Socialist Party is divided between those 
who favor cooperation with the free nations and its sizable left-wing bloc which 
advocates a “neutralism” or a “third force” policy similar to that held by 
India. The left-wing might indeed be called the Japanese “isolationist bloc” 
were it not for the fact that many favor a course more partial to the Communist 
nations than is possible for a strict “neutral.” This left-wing bloc rejected 
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both the San Francisco Peace Treaty and the Japan-United States Security 
Pact of 1951. It is also the most skeptical of the United States and opposes 
too close an association with her. Its attitude tends to dominate the Socialist 
Party’s policies. 

Further to the left is the Communist Party, whose foreign policies are 
naturally diametrically opposed to those of the conservative Liberal-Democratic 
Party. Advocating close collaboration with the Soviet Union and the People’s 
Republic of China, its opposition to the United States is automatic. It 
operates, of course, under directives from Moscow and Peking and transmits 
various types of information to those quarters. However, the party has only 
two seats in the House of Representatives and polled but 770,000 ballots, 2% 
of the total vote, in the March, 1955, General Elections. The actual number 
of registered Communists does not exceed 100,000 and it is more correct to 
consider the majority of those who vote for the party to be protestors rather 
than Communists by creed. Nevertheless, the party’s considerable influence in 
left-wing labor unions and in the Japan Federation of Teachers’ Unions, and 
its efforts to lead the labor movement into political activities designed to 
promote its own brand of revolution makes it a factor which cannot be lightly 
dismissed. Although not ignoring its potential for trouble, I do not believe 
the Japan Communist Party has power to influence the foreign policy of this 
country. 

While these differences among our parties make a supra-party foreign 
policy a hope rather than a reality, an increased stabilization of our foreign 
policy and relations is possible. Obviously, the stabilizing of our own foreign 
policy would contribute to the stability of deraocratic government in the Far 
East. 

While seeking the enlightened self-interest of our nation, our foreign 
policy must recognize larger ends than a mere temporary diplomatic advantage, 
or the favorable solution of an immediate issue. We must give thought to 
what our role is and can be in the society of nations, and, as an Asian nation, 
particularly in the Far East. Given effective leadership, our people and our 
parties are prepared to play a helpful role. In Asia that can be and should 
be no less than that of a stabilizing factor in the Far East. 

There are certain commonly agreed upon beliefs among our people 
which make this possible. The majority of Japanese believe deeply in the 
principles of international cooperation. We believe that the best way to con- 
tribute to the peace and welfare of the Far East is to utilize our industrial 
capacity to raise the standard of living of Asian nations. We believe that our 
dedication to the articles of faith in our New Constitution, Peace and Liberty, 
can prove to the newly established nations of Asia the verity, practicality and 
the value of these as a way of government. The acceptance and suppurt of 
our people of free representative government and the vigor with which we 
maintain the oldest parliamentary system in all Asia is living demonstration 
that democracy and liberty know no boundaries of latitudes, longitudes, race, 
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color or culture. 

These beliefs and these contributions cannot be measured in any scale 
or balance, nor counted in any currency, whether of yen, dollars or pounds, 
Yet their contribution to the stabilization of the Far East in these troubled 
times is as obvious as it is incalculable. The Far East is in a period of transi- 
tion, evolution, and growth. The responsibilities which that opportunity 
offers to our people and government should make us humble. The catharsis 
of the past war ended our tragic dance after false gods. We have no illusions 
of grandeur. We would serve, not rule. 

To so serve in the world as it is today requires a determination to 
protect our soil and our convictions by an adequate defense force, the practice 
of cooperation with free nations, and the preservation of our liberties at home. 

That is why we consider membership in the United Nations important. 
That is why Japan suffered severe disappointment in the fall of 1955, when she 
was refused entry into that body because of the Russian veto. The Soviet 
Union’s opposition to Japan’s bid for admission to the United Nations left 
the impression with the Japanese people that the Russians were seeking some- 
how to utilize their veto as a lever in the Russo-Japanese negotiations in 
London. Such an attitude on the part of the Soviet Union cannot be called 
cooperative, or promoting the peaceful harmony of the family of nations, no 
matter how one looks at it. It cannot be even considered to promote the so- 
called “peaceful coexistence” about which so much has recently been said. 
The support given Japan’s bid for entry into the U.N. by the free democracies, 
and especially by the United States, was and is warmly appreciated. We place 
great reliance upon their future support in gaining an eventual membership 
in that international body. 

To date we have successfully prevented any serious threat of internal 
Communism seizing control of government and our society. By our practice 
we are demonstrating that Japan is and will continue to be a democratic nation. 
The overwhelming will of our people is for cooperation and friendly support 
of free peoples and free governments everywhere. This record already con- 
tributes to the stabilization of the Far East; and as our economic and political 
conditions improve, there should be an increasing role for Japan as a stabilizing 
factor in the cause of democracy and peace in the Far East. 
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The Socialist View on 


Foreign Policy 


Sata Tadataka 


ODAY two camps face each other across the world: the Eastern camp is 

T composed of Eastern European nations centering around the Soviet Union 

together with the nations surrounding the People’s Republic of China; 

and the Western, of the imperialistic, capitalistic world led by the United 
States, Great Britain and France. 

Both camps believe that the final settlement of differences can only be 
achieved by force of arms and are engaged in an armament race. Until recently 
the United States was enjoying and flaunting its monopoly of the atomic and 
hydrogen bombs; the U.S.S.R. however, has succeeded in mastering the secret 
of these bombs and breaking this American monopoly. If war should break 
out today, even if it should be localised, it will without question be an atomic 
one. Its obvious outcome would be the destruction of civilization and the 
annihilation of humanity. 

The world has realised that, whatever the sacrifice, war must be avoided 
at all costs. This was recognized by the four Great Powers last July at the 
Geneva Conference when they pledged themselves not to resort to arms to 
solve their problems, but to seek their solution through negotiation. What 
came to be called the Geneva Spirit gave the world a decisive impulse towards 
peace. 

However, the conference of the Four Foreign Ministers which was to 
discuss concrete problems and search realistically for their solution failed to 
reach agreement and merely served to reveal the basic differences between the 
two opposing camps. World peace is not easily realized. This does not mean 
that problems will be decided by arms. Although basic differences exist, they 
must be settled through discussion, and the door left open; this was the con- 
clusion reached at the Foreign Ministers’ Conference. The meeting re-affirmed 
that talks between East and West must be continued somehow. To this extent, 
the Conference, though a failure, was a move in the right direction—in the 
direction of peace. 
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The year 1955 marked a great change in the attitude of the world 
towards peace. In 1956, the door to discussion will doubtless be kept ajar in 
some way or other. 

The Geneva Spirit was preceded by the Bandung Spirit. The Afro- 
Asian nations, gathered at Bandung in Indonesia last April, stated in their 
Declaration of Peaceful Cooperation their opposition to colonialism and their 
belief in the freedom, independence and prosperity of all races and in world 
peace. They mutually promised to recognize each other’s rights to existence 
regardless of economic, political or ideological creeds, and swore to establish 
an area of peace and cooperate in extending it. 

The Bandung Conference spurred both camps to relax the tension be- 
tween them. Both the Bandung Spirit and the Geneva Spirit, working together, 
have set the world decisively moving in the direction of peace. 1956 will show 
how far it will travel in this direction. 

What position does Japan occupy in this international context? When 
tension grew between the East and West, when in Asia the Chinese Communist 
Party was in the throes of revolution, an open conflict between both camps broke 
out in Korea, in French Indo-China, and over Formosa. During this period, 
a military alliance directed against Japan and her allies was on the one hand 
concluded between the Soviet Union and the People’s Republic of China, and 
on the other, Japan at the time of the Korean conflict established a Police 
Reserve Force. Soon after, the Japanese Peace Treaty and the U.S.—Japan 
Security Treaty were concluded and American policy towards Japan became 
crystallised in a military alliance directed against the People’s Republic of 
China and Russia. 

Although the world in the last two years has been moving towards peace, 
Japan, cooperating with the United States, has developed its Police Reserve 
Force into a Self-Defense Force and is at present engaged in actively enlarging 
and improving it. The U.S—japan joint statement issued at the close of 
Foreign Minister Shigemitsu’s visit to Washington last August stated that: 
“It was agreed that efforts should be made whenever practicable on a cooper- 
ative basis to establish conditions such that Japan could as rapidly as possible 
assume primary responsibility for the defense of its homeland and be able to 
contribute to the preservation of international peace and security in the Western 
Pacific. It was also agreed that when such conditions are brought about it 
would be appropriate to replace the present Security Treaty with one of greater 
mutuality.” As this quotation shows, Japan is extending her rearmament 
effort not only to her own defense but to participation in the defense of the 
Western Pacific as a member of a military alliance, under strong pressure from 
the United States and in increasing subjection to it. 

Japan’s military dependence on the United States places her under 
American political and economic domination. With the Peace Treaty Japan 
became an independent nation, at least in form. However, a Security Treaty 
and an Administrative Agreement signed at the same time provided that 
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American troops would remain indefinitely on Japanese soil and that numerous 
military bases should be established here. Through the M.S.A. Agreements 
Japanese rearmament has been speeded up. The Constitution has been ignored, 
other budget requirements suppressed, diplomacy bereft of independence, and 
trade hampered. Through these agreements Japan’s position as a free indepen- 
dent nation has been completely undermined by the United States. 

The Afro-Asian nations loudly proclaimed at Bandung the freedom, in- 
dependence and prosperity of all races and peaceful co-existence for the world; 
our country seems to be going in the opposite direction. 


The diplomatic goals of the Japan Socialist Party are Japan’s assumption 
of an autonomous, independent position between both camps without joining 
either; establishment of friendly, peaceful relations with all nations; and the 
achievement of international peace and security. 


Attainment of Complete Independence. 


Japan is militarily subject to the United States, politically dominated 
by and economically dependent on it. First it is necessary for Japan to 
emancipate herself. 

Our party opposes the expansion of American military bases and 
demands their reduction and subsequent suppression. In an age of atomic 
warfare, the American bases in Japan are not for Japan’s protection. Once 
the United States is involved in a war, these bases will be used as bomber 
bases and intermediary supply depots from which to attack the enemy; they will 
merely serve to invite retaliation upon themselves in order to spare the U.S. 
homeland. 

The Socialist Party demands the withdrawal of U.S. forces stationed in 
Japan. These troops not only make Japan subject militarily to the United 
States, but their presence will irritate Japan’s supposed enemies and _ incite 
them to build up their war potential against us. Thus these bases and troops 
will not contribute to Japan’s protection, but only serve to increase international 
tension. 

The U.S.-Japan Security Treaty, the Administrative Agreement and the 
M.S.A. Agreements must therefore be abolished. Naturally, their abolition 
should be effected peacefully through discussions with the United States, and 
within the framework of a security pact of the kind outlined below. 

The Socialist Party will further achieve in the same peaceful manner 
the return of all territory which has always belonged to Japan, including the 
Bonin Islands, Okinawa, Habomai, Shikotan, the Kuriles and Southern 
Sakhalin. 


Restoration of Diplomatic Relations with the People’s Republic of China and 
the U.S.S.R. 


In order not to be tied either to the Eastern or Western camps, but to 
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be on peaceful and friendly terms with all countries, diplomatic relations with 
the Soviet Union and Communist China must soon be restored. This is essential, 
not only because these nations are our neighbors, but also because the world 
situation today is gradually making it more practicable. 

With the Soviet Union, diplomatic relations can be restored by conclud- 
ing a simple peace treaty which will have as its main objective the termination 
of the state of war and resumption of diplomatic relations. 

Should negotiations for a peace treaty be delayed for some reason or 
other, an interim agreement could be signed by both countries, which would 
recognize the ending of the state of war, and provide for the immediate release 
and repatriation of war criminals and detainees and the exchange of diplomatic 
representatives. The subsequent conclusion of a peace treaty could settle other 
pending problems. Today, ten years after the war, the early repatriation of 
war criminals and detained Japanese should be considered not from a legalistic 
standpoint but from that of humanity, and should be pressed actively. 

As for the territorial issue, Habomai and Shikotan are geographically 
and historically part of Hokkaidéd. That Russia occupies these islands 
today arises from the accidental fact that, at the time of the surrender, she 
sent in troops to occupy them. Article 2 of the San Francisco Treaty, by which 
Japan renounced the Kuriles and South Sakhalin, does not apply to these 
islands. It is thus only natural that their return should be demanded at the 
Russo-Japanese talks in London. Their demilitarization will be decided in- 
dependently by Japan herself. The return of Southern Sakhalin and the 
Kuriles will be coupled together with the return of the Bonins and Okinawa 
by the United States. Should the early return of certain territories present 
difficulties in negotiations with Russia, a reservation could be made in the 
treaty for settlement at a later date, because the early resumption of diplomatic 
relations is a prime necessity. 

To achieve economic independence and to broaden her economic basis 
Japan must develop her trade with her Chinese neighbor. To maintain a 
stringent export embargo against Communist China alone, three years after the 
Korean armistice, is completely unrealistic. Our party will actively and per- 
sistently demand a relaxation of this embargo by the United States. 

A fourth Trade Agreement will be negotiated with the People’s Re- 
public of China. This year Japan is opening sample fairs in China. These 
should be permanent fixtures in both Tokyo and Peking, to handle queries 
arising from trade between both countries. 

Many questions requiring early settlement, such as treatment of war 
criminals still detained in China, repatriation of detained Japanese nationals 
and freedom of travel between the two countries, are now beyond the scope of 
civilian organizations and must be turned over to officials. 

When the fact is squarely faced that the People’s Republic of China 
today is firmly based on the Chinese mainland and is rapidly progressing with 
its economic development program, it is clear that our Government must deal 
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with its leaders and seize every opportunity to end the state of war, to conclude 
a peace treaty and to resume diplomatic relations with it. Diplomatic relations 
can be resumed unconditionally; a Sino-Japanese treaty need not be considered 
a pre-requisite to resumption of relations; it can be left for a later date. There 
can be no argument about Formosa being a part of China. Although the 
retention of the status quo in Formosa is desirable from our standpoint, this is 
a Chinese internal matter. But we would, of course, like this issue to be settled 
peacefully, and the tension in the Formosa Straits to be relaxed through talks 
between America and the People’s Republic of China. 


Cooperation with Southeast Asian Countries. 


The Hatoyama Cabinet has at long last begun to realize the importance 
of its Asian diplomacy and to promote friendly relations with the Afro-Asian 
countries. The Socialist Party approves of this policy, belated though it is. It 
cannot however sanction the Government’s uncritical and hurried acceptance 
of the $800 million reparations formula submitted by the Philippines. This 
$800 million reparations burden will clearly prove too heavy for the Japanese 
people when viewed in the light of their other foreign obligations. It should 
be scrapped, and the two countries, starting with the original $400 million 
Ono-Garcia agreement as a basis of discussion, should strive to reach a rational 
reparations figure. 

Furthermore, in order to promote friendly relations with the Afro-Asian 
nations, Japan should firmly uphold a neutral foreign policy and become the 
central power of the Afro-Asian countries, while establishing particularly friendly 
relations with India, Burma, Indonesia and Egypt, the leaders of the Bandung 
nations today. Japan must above all other things support these nations in 
their racial independence movements arising from anti-colonialism, and actively 
cooperate in their socialistic economic development plans. These policies can 
be carried out only by the Socialist Party. 


Peace and the Creation of a Security Pact. 


Our party will reduce the strength of the Self-Defense Force, increased 
with American support and through American pressure. The Constitution states 
that “We, the Japanese people, desire peace for all time and are deeply conscious 
of the high ideals controlling human relationships, and we have determined to 
preserve our security and existence, trusting in the justice and faith of the 
peace-loving peoples of the world.” 

It goes on to say that, “Aspiring sincerely to an international peace 
based on justice and order, the Japanese people forever renounce war as a 
sovereign right of the nation and the threat or use of force as means of settling 
international disputes. In order to accomplish the aim of the preceding para- 
graph, land, sea, and air forces, as well as other war potential, will never be 
maintained. The right of belligerency of the state will not be recognized.” 

For Japan to maintain and increase a Self-Defense Force in the ligit 
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of the foregoing renunciation is not the way either to protect herself or to main- 
tain peace. It will only invite a war in which Japan will be involved and increase 
the danger of her exposure to its horrors. Disarmament is the only way of 
establishing world peace. It has become more urgent than ever today when the 
production of atomic weapons is increasing and inter-continental guided missiles 
have become highly developed. Today, disarmament is endorsed by the United 
States, Great Britain and the U.S.S.R. and supported by world opinion. As 
the only nation on earth with a constitution renouncing war, Japan should 
call upon America, Great Britain, the U.S.S.R. and the People’s Republic of 
China to disarm quickly, and appeal to the lesser powers to follow suit. 
Our party sincerely desires the abolition of the manufacture, stockpiling, 
and use of atomic and hydrogen bombs. Until effective measures can 
be devised internationally to achieve this, agreement should be _ reached 
on the prohibition of A- and H-Bomb experiments. As the only nation, again, 
which has suffered three times from nuclear explosions, the Japanese people 
will demand from the United States, Great Britain and the Soviet Union the 
discontinuation of these tests. The next step will be for a world security pact 
to seek the relaxation of international tension through discussion, the establish- 
ment of a collective security system which will include both East and West, 
and the creation of One World through the United Nations. 

In the immediate future, efforts will be made to conclude separate non- 
aggression agreements with Japan’s neighbors, in particular with the People’s 
Republic of China and with the Soviet Union. Later, a collective non-aggression 
and security treaty will be signed with Japan, the United States, the People’s 
Republic of China and the Soviet Union as their main signatories. The Japan 
—U.S. Security Agreement and the Administrative Agreement will be annulled 
when the collective security agreement with both the Eastern and Western 
nations comes into being. At the same time, the Sino-Russian Treaty of 
Friendly Alliance will also be dissolved. 
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Social Attitudes When East 
and West Meet 


John Bester 


OCIAL relationships between Japanese and Westerners present very special 
S difficulties. The ordinary foreigner in Japan who is neither sociologist, 
historian nor psychologist, and yet who makes some attempt to understand 
Japanese ways of thought and to feel at home with Japanese people, will 
perhaps observe certain features which are hard to explain in foreigners’ 
reactions to Japanese and vice-versa. In these reactions, bewilderment and 
frustration are not all. Sometimes there is a more or less suppressed emotional 
quality which is absent in one’s reactions to a nation whose traditions are closet 
to one’s own. In a mild case, this quality can lead to a sudden, temporary 
reaction of dislike or fear; in a few extreme cases, to a chronic contempt and 
need to attack the other side whenever an opportunity presents itself. 

In the case of two countries whose cultures are as similar, as, say, France 
and England, a “take-it-or-leave-it” attitude is more easy. One can say “I 
don’t like such-and-such an aspect of this society,” but one remains comfortable 
au fond. Again, if one visits a savage island, one may find that social customs 
are very different. If one is introduced to someone who, one learns, once ate 
his best friend, one can pass it off as an interesting but undesirable custom 
without one’s fundamental equanimity being disturbed. But in Japan the 
case is different. It does not matter that one side wears its shoes inside the 
house, while the other makes a noise when it drinks tea. What is really the 
trouble—and this applies to both sides—is that one meets people every day 
who often superficially resemble oneself, yet who often outrages one’s most 
cherished conceptions of what is decent human behaviour, and who disappoint 
one’s friendly overtures by failing to behave as a friend “ought.” What is 
worse, they uncomfortably seem to have the conviction that they are civilised, 
and behave as if their own behaviour was natural to any human being. Com- 
parisons creep in, and pride. 

This is, of course, putting the case at its most crude. Yet a glance at 
the correspondence columns and occasional articles in English newspapers in 
Japan shows the distorted attitude that can be produced. Often a letter or 
article purporting to deal with some subject objectively has as its basis a 
kind of emotional schoolboyish “I’m better than you” attitude. Even in the 
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case of ordinary people disappointment can turn to criticism, and pride can 
have its unconscious place in the most “tolerant” of attitudes. When such 
things occur, there is a tendency to fall back on stock ideas about the other 
side, fostered by people of little understanding or by propaganda of one kind 
or another. 

Such things do not only influence the comfort of the individual. Stored- 
up pride and resentment based on continued small and unconsidered observa- 
tions can influence the reaction of people in general—I speak here particularly 
of Japanese reactions to foreigners—if some small incident provides an outlet. 
Thus, differences in ways of thinking can lead to unconscious emotional at- 
titudes which in their turn can affect much larger issues. 

To determine what these difficulties are is a very difficult task, and 
increased contact with Japanese people makes the foreigner only more hesitant 
to generalise. Even when he has identified certain trends he is likely to find 
incredible discrepancies between the thinking of young and old people in 
post-war Japan. Again, this division between young and old is not a clear- 
cut one; one finds old people who are eager to abandon old ways of thought, 
together with young people who are a curious mixture of the new and old. 
Japanese society seems to a foreigner to be changing before his eyes, and while 
this makes it doubly difficult to understand, yet it is on that account doubly 
fascinating to observe. 

Since the subject is so difficult, I would add here that I have tried to 
speak only of things I myself feel to be true from direct observation of Japa- 
nese society as it is today. Furthermore, I have repeatedly tested my impressions 
by discussion with Japanese friends, so that the following generalities, over- 
simple though they are, at least have some support from those who should 
know best. 


II 


Underlying many of the difficulties both Japanese and foreigners feel 
when they come into contact with each other are the fundamental differences 
in attitudes towards social relationships within the two societies. The relation- 
ships which bind people together; senses of obligation; the means provided for 
the individual to express himself—al!l are different. This means, too, differences 
between the two societies in the generally-accepted social conventions, polite- 
nesses and hypocrisies—the lubricating oil, as it were, of the social machinery. 
These things mean, in their turn, that individual relationships are affected; 
attitudes towards acquaintances and friends are based to some extent on dif- 
ferent premises, and this difference, unless realised consciously, can cause much 
misunderstanding and irritation. 

Any uninitiated foreigner who sees Japanese Kabuki plays—or, in some 
cases, modern films—must feel perplexed at times. Why, he may complain, 
does everybody shout, posture and grimace for such trivial reasons? His per- 
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plexity is due in large measure to the fact that the central theme of many 
Kabuki plays is foreign to him, implying as it does the greater pressure which 
society exerted on the individual in Japanese society at the time the plays were 
written. In countless of these plays the chief characters are faced with decisions 
involving the conflicting claims of individual desires and social duty, or of 
two different sets of obligations. These facts are commonplaces to the student 
of Japanese drama, and any real contact with modern Japanese shows that it is 
a mistake to try to interpret present-day society only in such terms: many 
modern Japanese have a great degree of individual freedom. The strength, 
however, of some of the protestations against the old ideas proves how great 
a hold the old ways of thinking still have in general. 

In Japanese society the individual still seems, to a Western observer, 
to be pressed on all sides by many duties which may have no connection with 
his own desires, but whose fulfilment society demands. His “sense of obligation” 
does not stop with his parents or his teachers; it may extend to his employers, 
his employees, his friends, to anybody to whom he has been in any way 
indebted. To the Westerner such attitudes often seem at first repulsive. To 
a person to whom “the feeling” matters much, a system where every favour 
seems to demand its due payment can seem heartless and calculating. Things 
are not so clear-cut however, as some books on Japan would suggest, nor is 
“genuine feeling” of the kind understandable to the foreigner lacking. In 
general terms, it means merely that if X does Y some favour, then Y will not 
feel hesitation in the future if he should have something to ask of X, and X 
in his turn will usually comply cheerfully and without thinking about it 
deeply. He does, however, in some cases, lay himself open to criticism if he 
does not comply. The individual is thus to some extent at the mercy of all 
around him, and is even sometimes wary of unsolicited favours because of the 
further unconscious restrictions they place on him. Here is a trap for the unwary 
foreigner, who is sometimes irritated by having intended kindness received 
with refusal or embarrassment. Placed in such a position, a Japanese sometimes 
hastens to adjust matters with some appropriate gift. A typical, if rather 
extreme example of this can be seen in what happened to a friend of mine. 
New to Japan, he gave a tip to a hairdresser near his office, not knowing that 
one never does so in such a case in Japan. A day or two later the hairdresser 
arrived in my friend’s office to pay his respects and give him a small Japanese 
doll as a present, thus making things more or less even. 

Another aspect of the way in which the social web is closer in Japan than 
in the West is the relative importance in any activity of previous connections 
with other people. This does not only apply to what a Westerner would call 
“favouritism” in business and politics—examples of which are by no means rare; 
on a wider scale, too, it means that the social introduction assumes or can assume 
an importance it does not have in the West. This has both its good and its 
bad side. On the one hand, it means that one can, with luck, effect contact 
with almost anybody by tracing the right line of acquaintances, and that being 
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the friend of a friend is often enough to guarantee one hospitality. Many 
a foreigner must have found, on going to a strange place, that someone he has 
never met before has entertained him like an old friend solely for this reason, 
On the other hand, it means that the individual in society is still further 
exposed to claims on his time and energy from all sides. To a foreigner unused 
to Japanese society such claims can seem dangerously like “taking advantage.” 

Ihe concept of the proper relationship between people in two different 
positions in society is also different between Japan and the West. Generally 
speaking, there still seems to be a greater emphasis in Japan on the formal 
relationship as opposed to the individual feeling. One example is the persistence 
of the traditional teacher-pupil relationship, and, on a broader scale, of the 
senior-junior relationship. Whatever the junior or pupil thinks privately, he 
will usually avoid contradicting his senior or teacher openly. This can create 
difficulties for the foreigner with his more outspoken approach; if he is a 
teacher, he finds himself embarrassed by being treated as “teacher” by someone 
old enough to be his father, and he finds himself irritated at first by his failure 
to achieve any real contact with his pupils, or by a docile, unquestioning 
attitude which seems unnatural to him. It does not mean that surface 
respect indicates a real, unquestioning respect below the surface, yet the 
foreigner may feel that his position, his age, or even the simple fact that he isa 
foreigner carry with them a barrier to real contact which is difficult to cross. 

All these things, as we have already seen, are but examples of the way 
in which, compared with the state of things in Western countries, traditional 
social forms are put before the private wishes of the individual. The individual, 
on his own part, is correspondingly controlled in his behaviour. The old 
notion of Oriental “inscrutability” has at least a touch of truth in modern 
Japan. One can, at least, notice in almost all one’s contacts and in some form 
or other—though one must not exaggerate this—a certain subordination of the 
individual to the necessity of running society smoothly. In such a society the 
too direct and too violent expression of individual emotion or desires— except 
in certain recognised circumstances—becomes tantamount to bad taste, and the 
roundabout approach reigns supreme. Nowadays, of course, one meets many 
people who have reacted against this approach, but it is still by far the most 
obvious side to the foreigner. It is well known that the ordinary Japanese 
does not readily express to others his personal griefs. The indirectness, how- 
ever, is not only limited to this; very often ordinary expressions of one’s wishes 
or criticisms, in fact anything which could involve open embarrassment to the 
other side, or to oneself through one’s being refused or contradicted are carried 
out indirectly. The “go-between” is well known as the man in Japan who 
arranges a marriage, effects formal contact between the two sides and ensures 
that all goes smoothly. He is not a feature of marriages only, however: he is, in 
a less obvious form, a feature of countless social transactions every day. If 
one wishes to sound out another on some business possibility; if one wants 
to make a request which one hesitates to ask; if even, for example, a maid 
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wishes to tell her employer she must leave, then it is often more convenient 
to ask a mutual acquaintance to act as intermediary. Thus anything can be 
said without either side’s feeling any direct embarrassment or responsibility. 
This is one feature of Japanese society in which it differs most sharply from 
that of the West—that things do not appear on the surface. Rarely does one 
see a Japanese openly angry. Almost never does one Japanese criticise another 
openly, unless the two are very intimate. And to put a Japanese into a 
position where he is forced to criticise or contradict one openly can embarrass 
him in the extreme. I once saw an elderly Japanese gentleman appealed to 
to judge between two opposing opinions in an argument. He first replied “yes” 
to both sides, and then, when pressed, lapsed into obstinate silence, obviously 
considering it in the worst of taste to force him into such a position, where, 
if he answered, he would have to coatradict one person in front of another. 

This does not mean, of course, that the old stories about the impossibility 
of understanding the Japanese are true. But it does mean that the Japanese 
understand each other and make their wishes clear by means different, and 
often more subtle, than those used in the West. It means too that their 
conception of what is polite, what constitutes consideration for others is also 
different, springing as it does from a very different conception of what is proper 
in social relationships. Here lies one of the greatest possibilities of misunder- 
standing between East and West. Further, it means, as mentioned before, that 
the social hypocrisies are different. Most of us have in our minds a set of things 
about which we feel unconsciously it is not proper to be sincere, and we are 
sometimes shocked when, as in the case of Japan, we find that the choice of 
such things is different. The nature of Japanese suciety, too, makes inevitable 
occasional lying or evasion in cases where, in the West, we should find them 
offensive. ‘The small lie, it would seem, is accepted more readily and without 
ill feeling—even though both sides are aware of its nature—as a kind of social 
convenience. The common cold, the deceased uncle whose funeral requires 
one’s attendance retain in Japan a freshness as excuses for one’s absence from 
some function which they have lost in the West (the mortality rate of uncles 
is, judging from my own experience, phenomenal). The foreigner, likewise, 
who meeting a Japanese friend in the street, is asked point-blank “where are 
you going?” or “what are you doing? 


, 


‘—a mere form of politeness in Japan— 
is often irritated unless he realises that “nowhere in particular” or “nothing 
in particular”—a reply that would seem rude to himself—can be quite enough. 

If one examines the question of personal relationships in the light of 
all these things, it becomes easier to understand why so many foreigners leave 
Japan complaining that they have made “many Japanese acquaintances but 
no friends.” The impatient foreigner cannot understand when politeness and 
indirectness intrude so much on what he wishes to be an intimate relationship, 
not realising that this politeness and indirectness can spring from a genuine 
delicacy of feeling which, though it perhaps seems misplaced to the foreigner, 
is an essential part of the friendship for the Japanese. The foreigner is hurt, 
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likewise, when he is told some obvious, though white lie by a friend, though this 
is often only a sign of the same delicacy. Another very important point is that 
while, generally speaking, the foreigner is direct and analytical, the Japanese 
relies far more often on understanding by intuition. The Japanese often does 
not like to have analysed and expressed in words even something which both 
sides may be feeling quite obviously, and may even be evasive if any clumsy 
attempt is made to express something too clearly. It is thus difficult for the 
foreigner to strike a happy mean between the heartily extrovert attitude which 
may be merely offensive to some Japanese and a misplaced quivering sensitivity 
which only serves to worsen matters. 

The language problem is more important in this connection than it 
might seem. In the case of Japanese and Westerners, the barriers to establishing 
contact due to the difficulty of learning each other’s languages are obvious 
enough. But language is not merely a question of grammar, vocabulary and 
idiom. The sequence of thoughts in a language, the ways of expressing 
emotion, the polite phrases, all spring from the society in which they are used, 
and some knowledge of the psychology of both sides is essential to giving a 
false impression in translation. Countless accusations of insincerity, for ex- 
ample, could be avoided by replacing the harmless clichés of one language in 
translation by equivalent harmless clichés in the other, instead of translating 
them literally (this applies, incidentally, to many politician’s speeches), and by 
more care by Japanese speakers of English in translating the innumerable 
politenesses of their own language. 

The point where all the basic differences in the social outlooks of the 
two sides show themselves most readily is the question of politeness. In a 
person’s ways of showing or not showing politeness to his acquaintances, to 
strangers and to society as a whole are implicit almost all of the questions 
we have dealt with so far. 

The most important obvious differences to the foreigner new to Japan 
are, of course, superficial ones concerning such things as greetings and table 
manners—minor differences of etiquette which should not, ideally, shock either 
side for long. The next observation that he might make is that Japanese 
society seems to place a relatively greater stress on the form rather than the 
feeling. The elaborate system of levels of politeness which exist in the language 
itself are one example, but the tendency is noticeable almost everywhere every 
day—in greetings, in visiting, in gift-giving, in letter-writing and in hundreds 
of other ways. The foreigner’s bewilderment in the face of thanks for favours 
he has no recollection of ever having conferred, or of apologies for rudeness of 
which he was never aware may be due to two things. It may, of course, be due to 
the fact that, as we have seen, different societies imply different standards of 
what constitutes consideration for others, and of what things merit thanks 
and apologies. It may, however, also be due to the fact that Japanese polite- 
ness undoubtedly runs more to the meaningless phrase, which is used according 
to the situation rather than the feeling, and to the meaningless self-deprecation. 
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This self-deprecation can irritate the foreigner as being insincere, and the 
formality can make him doubt the existence of genuine feeling. The dangers, 
on the other hand, of his creating a bad impression himself are obvious. 

This all fits in very well with the general type of society in which great 
emphasis is placed on the, at least apparently, smooth running of the whole, 
There is one more side, however, which presents a deeper problem, and which 
is more likely to influence the foreigner in his attitude to Japan. It can be 
illustrated best by one concrete example. Often, on a railway platform in 
Japan, one sees two people taking leave of each other. The formality of the 
leave-taking, with its repeated bows and polite phrases, may exceed anything 
seen in the West. Yet the person boarding the train, the moment the leave- 
taking is over, may push and elbow his way into the train with complete 
disregard for the comfort of others. The same person, asked for directions, 
will almost certainly answer with genuine courtesy and helpfulness. Yet, if 
he has not been forced thus to recognise one’s existence, he may well walk 
on one’s feet without a murmur of apology. It cannot be stressed too much 
that this is not true of all Japanese, but one sees sufficient examples of such 
things to be able to isolate a trend more pronounced in Japan than in the 
West—the tendency, in short, to extend courtesy to all with whom one has 
some, even momentary, personal connection, but to be oblivious of the welfare 
of other members of society. This is particularly unfortunate, in that it tends 
to confirm all the Westerner’s suspicions concerning the lack of “genuine feeling” 
among the Japanese. 

One must remember in this connection that the Western “individualism,” 
overdone and selfish though it may appear to the Japanese at times, has as one 
of its merits the fact that consciousness of oneself, and of one’s rights and 
comfort as an individual, has the side effect of making one more ready to 
recognise and identify with one’s own the rights and comfort of the stranger. 
A discussion of the causes of the differences in the Japanese and Western 
attitudes here would entail a long examination of not only the social but also 
the religious histories of the two sides. In general terms, however, a key can 
perhaps be found in the phrase used above: “all with whom one has some, 
even momentary, personal connection.” In other words, the circle, in Japanese 
society, of all whom one could consider one’s acquaintances, beginning with 
one’s parents and extending to the stranger to whom one tells the way, is more 
important than the idea of society as a whole, made up of individuals similar 
to oneself. Many Japanese people to whom I have spoken are very conscious 
of this tendency, and the situation will possibly change gradually in the future. 

The habit of self-deprecation, imposed on the individual's natural inner 
appreciation of his own worth; the importance placed on the formal position 
of the individual in society; the dislike of open criticism—all these things 
combine to give many Japanese people another general characteristic in which 
they differ, although only in degree, from Westerners in general. It is their 
greater sensitivity to criticism, combined with an eagerness to make comparisons 
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and to adjust matters if the comparison is unfavourable to themselves. This is 
perhaps a safer way of putting the case than a reference to the oft-quoted 
“inferiority feelings.” 

This sensitivity and eagerness can cause trouble on the personal level, 
Any foreigner who has had much contact with Japanese must have been em- 
barrassed at times when an innocent remark of his has been treated as a 
criticism, and led to an apology or a self-deprecating explanation. The same 
attitude can also cause occasionally what seems to the foreigner a concealed 
but unhealthy sense of competition, and a certain meanness of spirit towards 
others’ achievements, which shows itself sometimes even in the writings of 
scholars and others who, in the foreigner’s eyes, ought to be above such things. 
On a national level, too, such an attitude can combine with genuine inferiority- 
superiority feelings, resulting from historical and other external factors, to 
produce a state of affairs the dangers of which do not need elaborating. 


It 


In a short space one can only make a few more or less random sugges- 
tions as to the nature of differences in ways of thinking and sources of friction. 
Nor can one touch on historical factors contributing to present attitudes. (The 
historical approach is, though, dangerous in one way, in that it leads one to im- 
pose theories true of old times on post-war Japan, ignoring the realities of a 
changing society.) It is easy to see, however, that a lack of understanding of the 
bases of the other society can lead to ill-feeling which could be avoided. The 
foreigner may seem to a Japanese to be selfish, irresponsible and lacking in a 
sense of social duty, while the Japanese system of obligations and returning 
favours may seem calculating and cold to the foreigner. The foreigner’s blunt 
avowal of his own wishes and conveniences may seem rude to a Japanese and 
the—to them—perfectly natural demands of his Japanese friends seem impor- 
tunate to a foreigner. Again, differences in self-expression, attitudes to friend- 
ship and shades of language can make the Japanese appear insincere, evasive 
and unapproachable to the foreigner, who, in his turn, appears hasty, incon- 
siderate, even vulgar to the Japanese. 

One could enumerate such dangers indefinitely. One could extend them 
to apply to evaluations of each other’s art and literature. I have heard foreigners 
criticise some Japanese literature, for example, as “trivial” or even “childish” 
and some of my Japanese friends have obviously thought the same in their 
hearts about certain Western “masterpieces’—so much do our ideas of what 
is moving and significant in art and the association of certain things for the 
individual depend on our background. On a lower level, even different tastes 
in colour and dress can cause a surprising amount of ill-feeling. The traditional 
Japanese liking for what is restrained is still very strong among people 
of all classes and ages. I have often noticed how the attitude of my Japanese 
friends to foreigners is influenced by such small things. There was even a 
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long controversy recently in a Tokyo paper on the merits and demerits of the 
colourful aloha shirt, in which quite a few international brickbats were thrown. 
It would be interesting to study just how far an individual’s tastes, even in 
such matters, are influenced not only by history and material surroundings, 
but also by the handling his infant psychology is given by society. 

It may seem to be going too far to consider such small questions as 
factors in international relations. It would certainly be naive to believe that 
an understanding of such things can make everything smooth. Even apart from 
larger, political issues, there must still remain for the individual likes and 
dislikes which no amount of effort can remove without depriving him of his 
character as a product of his own culture. Yet it must be remembered that, 
when two countries are as distant in every way as Japan and America, or England 
and Japan, the attitude of the majority of people must depend on impressions 
gleaned from the often superficial observations of others, and that these ob- 
servations often concentrate on differences of the kind just discussed, without 
much attempt to understand their origin. Hence arise generalisations about 
national characteristics. 

Possibly more immediately important, though on a more restricted scale, 
is the effect of such differences on the attitude of Japanese people to foreigners. 
Comparatively few, perhaps, have had really deep and prolonged contact with 
foreigners, but must have had, thanks to the Occupation, many opportunities 
for superficial observation. Their tolerance and appreciation of ways of be- 
haviour so different in many ways from their own are striking, but even so 
it is obvious that, in a few cases, lack of understanding, resentment and pride 
provide an emotional undertone which can become dangerously loud if some 
small incident provides an outlet. The danger is particularly great when such 
emotions become connected with politics, whether they be of the left or the 
right. 

A few things would seem to be important in any attempt to understand 
the other side. First, there must be at least some interest in the social back- 
ground. Secondly, a realisation that one can only judge an individual from 
another and so different society in relation to his own background, and that 
one probably cherishes a lot of absolute ideas as to standards of human beha- 
viour which are, in fact, peculiar only to one’s own society. The appeal to 
regard all standards as relative is one peculiarly liable to fall on deaf ears, 
but any attempt to live for long with—and not just in—another society means 
that one must accept that relativity to some extent or accept defeat. Above 
all, there should be a suspicious attitude to all popular generalisations, some 
of which one may have already, accepted unconsciously oneself. Only by doing 
so can one really start to evaluate the other side and, where there is a need 
for tolerance, show real tolerance and not a patronising attitude to what is 
“unintelligible” or “‘amusing.” 
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this fruitless resistance is of the deepest significance, and something of which 
we may be proud as an independent people. But, leaving aside the ordinary 
man who reacts instinctively, I think we may say that the intellectual whose 
life is given to logical thought should consider the political prospects for 
freeing the country from foreign occupation, and should determine the nature 
and direction of his resistance accordingly. As I look at people who think 
they have fulfilled their duty by singing the praises of the Sunakawa Resistance 
or the Uchinada Resistance, I cannot help feeling, however much these people 
may be talking politics, that they do not really understand politics. Are they 
perhaps poets reciting over a poem whose refrain is ‘Resistance is beautiful?’ ” 

Mrs. Hirabayashi’s call to reason seems to hit upon what is most lacking 
in Japanese intellectual life. It is easy to understand why the Japanese intel- 
lectual should be emotional, but to understand is not necessarily to forgive. 
Mr. Kitani quite rightly stresses the misery and uncertainty that the defeat 
brought, the fear of another war, the suspicion of anything that looks like 
another army. He might have added that a country which destroys the cities 
of another country, occupies it for nearly seven years, and afterwards continues 
to maintain a most conspicuous string of bases there, is being a trifle childish 
if it expects to be loved by the second country. He might have added too that 
gratitude is the most difficult of emotions to maintain over long periods of 
time, and that the American insistence that other people be grateful is not a 
very successful way to win and keep friends. 

All of this is unhappily true. But Mrs. Hirabayashi could be no more 
profoundly right than when she says that the intellectual must live by “logical” 
thought. The questions rolled off above largely at random suggest the range 
of problems that have not been given the thought they deserve. Perhaps these 
more specific questions may be grouped under three general questions, and | 
do not think we are being unreasonable when we ask the Japanese intellectual 
for his coolly logical answer. 

WHAT DOES HE WANT? 

In an age of declining faiths, it may be unreasonable to ask this question 
of anyone, much less of a Japanese who in his forty or fifty years has seen 
more than one system of values collapse. We need not push the question 
through to an existentialist answer, however. We can take up certain limited 
aims which the Japanese intellectual repeats over and over almost by rote, and 
we can ask him to define his terms, to take sides clearly once he has decided 
what his terms mean, and to stop for a moment and inquire whether he is 
taking the most effective steps to reach his goal. 

We are told, for instance, that capitalism cannot work in so poor and 
over-populated a country as Japan, and that the intellectual must throw him- 
self into the fight for socialism. Very well; but what does socialism mean, 
and what does capitalism? Generalizations about “the Socialist World” only 
add to our uncertainty, for they suggest that by socialism is meant communism. 
And the very writers who are fondest of talking about “the Socialist World’ 
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(I think, for instance, of Professor Tsuru Shigeto) will in the next breath sneer 
at ex-Prime Minister Yoshida or Foreign Minister Shigemitsu for not being 
able to distinguish a Socialist from a Communist—for finding Communists 
under every socialist bush. If Mr. Yoshida is confused, then so is our intellectual. 
One does not announce that one is a Socialist, and speak of “the Socialist 
World” in a sense that can only mean the Soviet-Chinese half of the world, 
and then protest when a conservative politician finds that the distinction be- 
tween socialism and communism has blurred. I am of course not here arguing 
the case against communism. I am only arguing that if socialism means com- 
munism, we should be told so, and our understanding of an apparently am- 
biguous position advanced by that much. 

Or, to take another example, many Japanese intellectuals are fanatically 
devoted to the cause of free speech. We can only rejoice at this. Quite aside 
from the virtues of free speech, we can rejoice that the issue is a relatively 
pragmatic one, and not freedom in general. Were we talking of freedom in 
general, we might find ourselves led through Sartrian mazes to the conclusion 
that freedom is slavery. But freedom of speech is quite simply the freedom to 
say what you please so long as it is not libelous or pornographic. 

Very well again. The Japan Writers’ Association (Nihon Bungeika 
Kyokai), perhaps the most important literary organization in Japan, has in its 
devotion to freedom of speech set up a committee to investigate and fight 
violations of that freedom. One feels the urge to cheer—here surely is evidence 
for Mr. Shimada’s view that Japan is taking democracy seriously. And then, 
looking over the list of committee members, one feels a certain uneasiness and 
bewilderment: on the committee are persons who, by virtue of the political 
and social philosophies they hold, cannot possibly believe in freedom of speech. 
One of the members, to cite an obvious example, is the Communist writer, 
Mrs. Sata Ineko. 

It may very well be that freedom of speech must be preserved for 
Communists and Fascists too, lest the denial of freedom of speech to them 
become the occasion for denying it to other people. It is therefore no doubt 
proper for the committee to be concerned with repressive measures against 
elements which, once in power, would summarily abolish free speech. One 
suspects cynicism, however, when one finds enrolled in the fight for freedom of 
speech persons who value freedom of speech only for their own cause. Worse, 
one suspects that the leaders of the cause are aware of only a part of their 
problem, and therefore to return to our original question, can hardly be fully 
aware of the best ways to solve it. 

A conversation with Mr. Aono Suekichi, the venerable chairman of the 
committee and of the Society, rather confirms the suspicion. A selfless man 
who has for nearly half a century devoted himself to liberal causes, Mr. Aono 
is not a figure one criticizes lightly. It is no doubt fortunate for the committee 
that its chairman is a man of such strong and unwavering views. Still one 
cannot help finding significant the frequency with which he tells his foreign 
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questioner that the latter cannot possibly understand the feelings of a liberal 
who has been through Fascist repression. This is of course true, and I feel 
very humble before a man who has gone to prison for his beliefs. But might 
it not be that the fight against Fascism was so great a cause for Mr. Aono that 
no other can possibly displace it? Might it not be that Mr. Aono is a little 
like those American abolitionists, Whittier for instance, who were blind to the 
encroachments of the new oligarchy once slavery, their great enemy, had been 
destroyed? Mr. Aono seems to have his eyes on the enemy of twenty years 
ago, and to have failed to see that a new enemy might have approached in 
the meantime. 

These are but two examples, and they may not be very significant ones. 
Possibly they will suggest, however, that the Japanese intellectual has a way 
of joining movements he has not really thought about, and announcing goals 
he has not defined. 


DOES HE FULLY CONSIDER THE CONSEQUENCES OF HIS ACTS ? 

Neutral: “Not engaged on either side; specif., of a state or power, 
lending no active assistance to either or any belligerent.” This definition, from 
Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary, was written in a happier day when there was 
a good deal of room for a nation to dissociate itself from international con- 
troversies. Today it would have to be rewritten: “Lending no active assis. 
tance, even in peace time, to the United States and its allies, or to the Soviet 
Union and its allies.” 

I suspect that most Japanese intellectuals have not noticed what the 
change means. They have failed to notice how very difficult it is to be neutral 
today. No one can complain when Japan sends a few pheasants to Ceylon 
and receives an elephant in return. But is it likely that any significant move, 
any significant change, in Japan’s foreign relations can truly avoid giving 
assistance to one side or the other? 

It is at this point that India and Nehru inevitably come into the 
argument. If India can be neutral, why then cannot Japan? There are a 
number of reasons why the Indian example does not seem to strengthen the 
Japanese neutralist case. For one thing, Indian neutrality is not the supine 
thing Japanese neutrality would be if the intellectuals had their way. For 
another, India is a backward, agrarian country that can to a great extent sit out- 
side world movements and wait for someone to come with help. Japan, on the 
other hand, is a country that is immediately dependent on other countries—a 
relatively rich and developed country whose fate is no longer wholly in her 
own hands. And finally, how neutral is India? It may be argued that in 
India we have the classic example of how unneutral “neutral” acts can be. 

Similarly, we may argue that in the actions and statements of Japanese 
“neutralists” are to be found the best answers to their own arguments. Let 
us look, for example, at the public utterances of one of the most influential 
of the neutralists, Dr. Nambara Shigeru, ex-president of Tokyo University. 

Dr. Nambara’s report on his trip last year to China and the Soviet Union 
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appeared in Chud Koron for September, 1955. After describing most sym- 
pathetically in that report what he saw in the two countries, Dr. Nambara 
comes to the question of how sincere Soviet protestations of peaceful intentions 
are. Since one hears them everywhere, they must be very sincere indeed, he 
concludes, and with that he turns on the United States. “Might it not be 
that the way in which one half of the world dismisses all this as no more than 
a cloak for war preparations and a cold-war technique be in fact a revelation 
of the secret intentions of that half of the world? Even though in conferences 
since the war certain difficulties are traceable to the Soviet Union, still the 
exaggerated suspicions that have resulted no doubt give evidence that the 
holders of those suspicions do not themselves want world peace.” It is not 
necessary to look at the American case, in other words; the mere fact that the 
United States harbors certain fears shows that the United States wants war. 

Dr. Nambara cites reasons why China and the Soviet Union do not and 
cannot want war: in general, they have their own worlds to develop, and are 
not interested in anyone else’s world. He next proceeds to give us his own 
analysis of recent world tensions, and in so doing reveals himself most clearly. 
The Paris Treaty and the rearmament of West Germany, he tells us, were 
hostile acts toward the Soviet Union, and the Warsaw Conference was a 
“belated” (Dr. Nambara’s word) answer. 

In brief: Whether he is right or wrong, Dr. Nambara has accepted 
in full the Soviet explanation of international tensions and rejected the 
American. We must emphasize that he denies holding any but the most strictly 
neutral views (in particular he tells us that he is no Marxist, which fact is 
presumably meant to substantiate his claim to neutrality). His article more- 
over appeared in a magazine that makes a conscious effort to steer a middle 
course. In any issue of a magazine like Sekai one can find far more extreme 
views. 

It is very, very difficult, neutralists like Dr. Nambara demonstrate, to 
be neutral. Are we being extravagant when we suggest that Dr. Nambara, 
influential figure that he is, has aided the Soviet Union by accepting its view 
of American infamy, passing that view on, as he did, to an auditorium packed 
with cheering university students, and presently publishing it in a highly 
influential magazine? 

What, then, becomes of the intellectual or the labor leader who, Mr. 
Kitani tells us, has an eye on “the neutralization of Japan?” Very much this, 
I suspect: he has never really thought through the consequences of his neutralism. 
He says that he is fighting against bases only because he loves peace, and he 
very often fails to see whose work he is doing. “Oh, really, can’t you see who 
is behind that?” one asks the acquaintance off for a “peace” rally in Vienna 
or Stockholm, or out gathering signatures for a “peace” petition. Sometimes 
the acquaintance sees only too well, and has his reasons for spreading the 
illusion that a peace conference in a “neutral” country must itself be neutral. 
I would like to think with Mr. Ryi, however, that most Japanese intellectuals 
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are, if not anti-Communist, at least distinctly non-Communist, and therefore to 
conclude that most of them have honestly not seen whose interests they are 
serving through the Stockholm Appeal or the petition to outlaw the hydrogen 
bomb. 

There is a general heedlessness in Japanese literary and intellectual 
circles of the consequences of an act. Let us take an example from the news- 
paper that many describe as the organ of the intelligentsia. It was most up- 
setting recently to note that the morning edition of the Asahi Shimbun had 
given top play on its front page to the Bulganin note to Eisenhower, under 
the headline “For World Peace.” Not in quotation marks, without a comment, 
without a suggestion that the headline was quoted from the Soviet Ambassador's 
remarks when he delivered the note. What are the consequences of such a 
headline when we find it at the head not of a small propaganda sheet but of 
one of the world’s greatest newspapers? It creates the impression that the 
Asahi, having considered the note (no one could possibly yet have known the 
contents), has concluded that it represents an important step toward permanent 
world peace. It could not fail, further, to create the impression when the 
note was received coolly in Washington that the crusade for world peace had 
become strangely one-sided. 

I do not say that the Asahi meant to create this impression, and I do 
not mean to suggest that the Asahi, a newspaper which I greatly admire, has 
been the only offender. I only mention this as an example of the rashness 
with which Japanese intellectuals speak and act. To put the matter in its 
worst light, they allow themselves to be used. However much one may admire 
their zeal in fighting for the Sunakawa farmer, one cannot help wondering 
whether the intellectuals who pour in and out of the village have considered 
the real international implications of their “Resistance.” 

But this brings us to our third question. 

WHAT DOES HE CONSIDER TO BE POSSIBLE ALTERNATIVES 

TO JAPAN’S PRESENT FOREIGN POLICY ? 

Mr. Ryii remarks in “A Dialogue”: “The United States hasn’t given 
complete guarantees that it will defend Japan, you know...It is true that the 
presence of the American garrison gives us a feeling of security. It is also 
true that not all Japanese realize this fact as well as they might. This easy- 
going Japanese approach to world affairs can be explained by the feeling of 
security, and if American troops were to withdraw from Japan tomorrow, an 
immediate sense of what it meant would come to very nearly all Japanese. 
The presence of the garrison forces has this effect now, at this moment, however, 
and we have no firm promise that the United States would do its utmost to 
defend Japan if the latter were to be attacked by a third power.” 

This is of course true. But ought we not to consider how effective even 
the firmest commitment on the part of the United States would be? The 
potentialities of modern warfare are so appalling that the United States could 
in no case guarantee Japan from harm. The real problem, then, is somehow 
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to prevent war; and the question before the Japanese is whether any alternative 
foreign policy would better serve the end of maintaining peace. 

It is safe to say that most Japanese intellectuals oppose both American 
bases and Japanese rearmament. What they propose as an alternative, then, 
would seem to be a Japan quite bereft of defenses, except for a vague inter- 
national commitment to respect her neutrality. It would seem to be their 
view that the only thing in Japan of interest to the Soviet-Chinese bloc is the 
American chain of bases—that once the Yankees went home there would be 
nothing more in Japan the other side could possibly want. Japan would be 
free of the problems that beset the rest of the world. 

A very humble view of Japan, but how realistic a view? Can the fifth 
most populous nation in the world, and the richest nation in Asia, expect 
to be overlooked simply by pretending to be very small and very neutral? If 
Japan is to be taken without a fight, will a guarantee of neutrality stand in 
the way, especially when the potential aggressor would be a country governed 
by a philosophy that makes no distinction between ends and means? 

No one can know with certainty the answers to these questions. What 
needs to be pointed out here is that the Japanese intellectual often seems to take 
the most sanguine view possible: 1) A country inadequately armed is more 
likely to be attacked than a country not armed at all; or, to put the matter 
differently, a country is less likely to invade another country when it can do 
so without losing any men than when it will have to sacrifice a few. 2) In 
spite of the fact that it has never done so in the past, a neutrality treaty can 
stand as an absviute guarantee of a country’s security. 3) An event of such 
profound international significance as the threatened absorption of Japan into 
the Communist bloc would lead to no increase in international tension. 

\ foreign policy must of course be based not on the most sanguine but 
on the least sanguine of views. One need not be surprised that the more 
articulate of the intellectuals have played almost no part in determining the 
policies of the Japanese Government. 

What Japan most needs of her intellectuals is calmness, a sense of re- 
sponsibility, and a willingness to consider carefully, by process of elimination, 
what country Japan can best be allied with if the aims the intellectuals them- 
selves hold dear are to be achieved. And what is least needed is the sort of 
questioning Mr. Kitani puts into the mouths of an undefined section of the 
Japanese population: “Is not American action in stationing troops in Japan 
... using her as a tool for promoting her own best interests?” 

What a question. Nations may act with generosity, but it is never the 
sort of generosity that works against their own interests. We may be sure that 
the Foreign Office, in determining Japan’s foreign policy, asks no such question. 
The Foreign Office asks, most properly: “Is it in Japan’s own best interests?” 
If it is, then Japan is hardly being made “a tool,” and the question of whether 
it is also in America’s best interests becomes an entirely secondary one. I 
think we should ask of the intellectual a similar hard-headedness. 
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J apan Reconsiders 
——A Reply to Mr. Shimada —— 


Lily Abegg 


T is quite difficult for us foreigners to get into an interesting discussion 

I with a representative of the Japanese intellectual class and I am therefore 

very grateful to Mr. Shimada Tatsumi for taking the trouble to criticize 

my article “Japan Reconsiders” published in “Foreign Affairs” in April, 1955.1 

For, I am convinced, one can learn a lot through discussion and by listening 
to other people. 

In that article I said more or less, that I doubted whether the political 
system in Japan would develop according to the genuine conception of demo- 
cracy and that probably for the time being Japan would move to the Right. 
What I meant, in other words, was that Japan was getting more Japanese 
again. In my last sentence I said, “The present trend to the Right may, we 
hope, remain within reasonable limits.” 

For it is not my belief that Japan without fail moves in a totalitarian 
direction—be it rightist or leftist. Perhaps a sort of democracy in the Japa- 
nese style is possible, by which I mean a system with a strong government 
which has much authority. Of course one can transplant Western institutions 
to other countries but these institutions alone do not represent the important 
part. The most essential point is the spirit behind it. Western institutions, 
whether they concern constitutions, factories, labor laws, diet-policies or trusts, 
are not handled in the same way in Japan as they are in our countries. The 
Japanese mind and Japanese traditions are different, and that is why I believe 
that these institutions are changed somehow when they are transplanted to 
Japan. And it seems to me that this is precisely what is happening in the 
political development of Japan. 

Mr. Shimada evidently does not like generalisations. I for my part love 
them and furthermore I presume it to be my duty as an author and journalist 
to try to find out general trends. What was the use of talking about dozens 
of different kinds of Germans, many of whom detested the Nazis from the 
bottom of their hearts, at a time when the whole country was moving towards 
totalitarianism? What was the use, again, to talk only of the complex and 


1. Shimada Tatsumi “ Japan Reconsiders?”"’ Japan Quarterly Vol. III. No. 1 (January-March, 1956). 
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differentiated character of the Japanese people at a moment when military men 
and rightists were successfully pumping jingoistic ““Tenn6” ideas into the heads 
of the Japanese? In 1936 I published a book called “Yamato” which mainly 
dealt with the belief of the Japanese people in their mission in Asia (and 
even in the world). Many of my Japanese friends at that time were perturbed, 
sorrowful and pessimistic because they felt that things were taking a very 
questionable and dangerous turn. In my book, however, I had to write about 
general trends. Should I have done otherwise? It would not have been the 
truth. 

May I, Mr. Shimada, on this occasion make a frank remark? The friends 
I was talking about did not regard me mainly as a foreigner and I did not 
regard them mainly as Japanese. We were just intellectual friends worried 
about what was going on in Japan and the world. It hurts me occasionally 
(this happens even today) that some Japanese just regard us as “foreigners” 
instead of as fellow human beings interested in the fate of mankind, be it 
North, South, East or West. Can’t we regard each other as on the same level 
and as comrades despite the fact that our civilisations and traditions are 
different? I agree that it is also the fault of us foreigners but I never felt 
this tendency so strongly as in Japan. 


I am, furthermore, accused of making generalisations that (as well as 
those of the famous Ruth Benedict) are rash. It might or might not interest 
the opponent of my theories that I have spent the greater part of my life in 
Asian countries—almost 29 years to be exact, and 22 of them in Japan (I was 
brought up in this country). We authors and journalists, when we stay in 
foreign countries, usually don’t fool around but study hard trying to under- 
stand something about the alien civilisations. I am afraid I do not know 
much more about my own country and Europe than about East Asia, though 
my knowledge may of course, be very limited. Who—for Heaven’s sake!— 
should write about Japan if not people who are writers by profession and who 
have stayed here a long time? 

Many Japanese said that my article “Japan Reconsiders” was very much 
to the point. Perhaps they said so out of politeness. Anyway, I think, it 
is difficult to argue about being “rash.” 


But, as I said, I somehow prefer criticism to compliments, which leave 
you to your own ideas and never suggest new ones. It interested me a lot 
that Mr. Shimada says that he feels “cozy” with democratic institutions while 
I said, “The Japanese people feel cold.” 

I cannot help but feel a rather strong “malaise” in this country. I 
never meet Japanese who feel cozy except, perhaps, those who have good jobs, 
in whatever field it may be. But most people are not very successful in making 
a living in this overcrowded country. (Read, for instance, the article “Japanese 
Society Ten Years After the War” published in the same edition of “Japan 
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Quarterly” in which Mr. Shimada’s article appeared.) I have the impression 
that most Japanese would welcome any régime which would promise them 
something better. Why do they otherwise blame the Government, the “corrupt 
party policies” and the “egoistic self-interests of the politicians” all the time? 
Why do they grumble about the lack of social security and the lack of measures 
against unemployment? Why does Sdhy6 (partly in unison with the Socialists) 
so hopefully think that it can arouse the masses—if not this time then the next 
or the time after next? I personally do not think that the leftists (who certainly 
represent some totalitarian tendencies) will win, because the Japanese love of 
tradition is probably still too strong. In this country it is not just democracy 
which can be regarded as a bulwark against extreme leftists and communists, 
it is, rather, traditionalism. By the way: Communism is not strong in this 
country but aren’t Sdhy6 and the left wing of the Socialist Party very radical 
too? 

In order to fight the leftists the conservative Government wishes to 
change the Constitution, the educational system, the labor laws, the local ad- 
ministration, the public security system and other such things. Almost all these 
measures are intended to strengthen the authority of the state. This means 
that some of the democratic institutions introduced after the war may gradually 
be changed. Politics are, as is proved by history, always dynamic—when and 
at what point will this development stop? Not only the Socialists but also 
many of the genuine Japanese liberals are nervous—aren’t they? 


Now comes a delicate question. The ultra-rightists in this country were 
never powerful in number but they had connections. They still have them. 
Everybody can read something about this in Japanese magazines and news- 
papers. There is little reason to believe that they are completely powerless 
because they are still poor (even trying to get funds through extortion some- 
times) and because there is no mighty Imperial army to back them morally 
and financially. When Hitler came to power in Germany there was only the 
so-called “Reichswehr,” a mere 100,000 men in all. He did not get money 
from this small German army but from certain industrialists who (not knowing 
what a dangerous game they were playing) wanted to fight the Communists— 
who were very strong in Germany at that time—with the Nazis. Could not 
something like this happen in Japan too? Japan, it seems to me, somehow 
resembles Germany after the First World War but not so much Germany 
after the Second World War. 

My aim, however, is not to paint a gruesome phantom on the wall, but 
merely to refute the arguments of Mr. Shimada. 


Talking about the prospects of democracy in this country, the point 
which worries me most is education in Japan. Weakening the power of the 
Education Ministry, liberal textbooks, learning the history of other countries 
instead of one’s own only, democratic election of the schoolboards—all this is 
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not yet democratic education in its true sense. The main point in western 
democratic education is the development of an independent and individualistic 
spirit and character. This is not done in Japan, not even at the universities. 
I myself visited a Japanese language school (where I had to repeat the sentences 
like a parrot and was not allowed to discuss the meaning of them with the 
teachers) before and during the war and I found out that the system of teaching 
has not changed meanwhile. 

Individualism and the development of independent and creative minds 
form the basis of modern western civilisation. They are the root of the 
political system called “democracy.” The main reason why I doubt if the 
Japanese people have already understood the idea of democracy is Japanese 
education. Some Japanese with whom I try to talk about this problem seem 
to think that it is not interesting, or of secondary importance, or just boring. 
But it is the main point. Democracy starts in the primary school—just as (to 
mention another problem of these days) creative technology and science do.! 


There is no doubt that the younger generation of Japan is quite different 
from the older one. But it is, rather, a difference of ideas and not so much 
a difference in the way of thinking. Psychologically, the younger generation 
also still lacks the spirit of independence. The result of post-war education in 
Japan, it seems to me, has partly been an uprooting—eradicating traditions 
without giving something new which the young people can really understand 
(except, perhaps, the Marxist tendencies in some textbooks which are quite 
easy to understand because they have nothing to do with individualism). For 
what the children and youngsters learn about western ideas and institutions 
is somewhat distorted, as the right grasp of personal responsibility and in- 
dependence is lacking. 

I repeat what I said in “Foreign Affairs.” As far as I have been able to 
observe there is a strong longing for leadership amongst the young people. 
They want to be told what they have to do. If you talk to a Japanese student 
too much about personal responsibility and such things he seems scared. He 
usually replies that it is up to the old professors and politicians to lead the 
nation (the same people he has called “too old” five minutes earlier). And 
because they seem scared I say they “shiver.” 

It is, of course, difficult to understand the younger generation. This is 
true everywhere in my own country, in Switzerland, for instance. In Europe, 
too, young people are longing for social security, for guarantees against un- 
employment and such things. There is a worldwide tendency to push a lot 
of responsibility over to the government. But this tendency is much stronger 
in Japan, where people since old days have been used to shift the responsibility 
to the family, the clan or the government. In the western democracies, too, 
we voluntarily put some restrictions upon our traditionally cherished freedom, 


1. These questions I have tried to expose psychologically and fundamentally in my book “The Mind 


of East Asia,” Thames & Hudson, London and New York, 1952 
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upon which our civilisation was built, but this freedom like a huge rochez de 
bronze sticks out above everything else. 


Perhaps it is of no avail to try to put the questions to the point as | 
do. Life has to get on and we have to manage somehow. History does not 
consist of metamorphosis only but also of pseudo-metamorphosis (an expres- 
sion, as far as I remember, used by Oswald Spengler). On the other hand it 
is impossible for an observer of current affairs to judge the situation if he does 
not try to find out where the problems are. 

At the end of the little defense I am writing, I would like to dispel a 
misunderstanding. Commenting on my article “Xenophobia in Japan” publish- 
ed in the “Mainichi” some time ago Mr. Shimada asks: “But why speak only 
of Japan?” Well, in that article I expressly said that xenophobia is nothing 
particularly Japanese and that everybody who has travelled in Asia can sing 
a song about it. Furthermore he says that as evidence of the existing xenophobia 
in Japan I wrote about the signs “Japanese only” to be seen outside some 
restaurants and other places. I said, in fact, exactly the contrary, namely that 
these signs—contrary to the belief of some foreigners—have nothing to do with 
xenophobia and that they never existed before even at the height of anti- 
foreignism during the war. I stressed the point by relating that I myself was 
bothered by American MP’s in a restaurant and that I could understand well 
that the Japanese prefer to have their meals in peace (that is to say, without 
any foreigners present, because these might be members of the armed forces 
and are therefore sometimes checked by the MP’s). 

I should like to thank the editor of the “Japan Quarterly” for giving 
me the opportunity to defend my views. It was my intention to discuss seriously 
the problem of democracy in Japan—not just to “criticize” the Japanese. But 
how can one discuss without being critical? Please don’t forget that we Swiss 
are often called narrow-minded, stingy and just very average little “bourgeois.” 
We have to swallow it. If we are frank, we admit that there is something true 
in it. 
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The Traditional Japanese House 
and its 


Contemporary Significance 


Taniguchi Yoshiro 


ROOMS WITH NEW NAMES 


ACH room in the mansion of the English gentleman had its own name: 
E there were the master’s room, the lady’s room, the guest rooms, and so 
on, rooms assigned to a particular user; and there were other rooms, the 
dining room, the parlor, the study, and the kitchen, for instance, that were 
set aside for a particular use. In the traditional Occidental house, in other 
words, each room was independent, and its user or its use was clearly defined. 
In recent American architecture, a room with rather a different name 
has appeared: the “multi-purpose room,” to be used freely by anyone for any 
purpose. Since this new room is not assigned to a single user for a single use, 
one could, if pressed, give it some such cumbersome name as “living-dining- 
drawing-recreation-music-room,” so well adapted is it to al] these varied uses. 
It is moreover becoming the principal room in the modern house. 

The term “living kitchen” too has recently been coined to describe a 
living room a part of which is used as a kitchen. Good form once required 
that the kitchen be off where the guest could not see it, but now the kitchen 
has advanced grandly on the living room, quite as if the house were designed 
especially to show it off. This too suggests a revolution in the Occidental 
house, and it represents a trend that has spread throughout the world. 

In the traditional Japanese house, there is a room called the cha-no-ma, 
the “tea room.” The cha-no-ma is where the family gathers, and it is the 
dining room, the living room, the study, and the recreation room. It is literally 
a “multi-purpose room.” This Japanese multi-purpose room is by no means 
new—its origins may be traced back some centuries. In many cases, there is 


a little kitchen called the mizwya, the “water house,” either inside the cha-no- 
ma or adjacent to it. There was almost invariably a mizuya in rooms designed 
by fifteenth-century masters of the tea ceremony, and its function was exactly 


that of the “living kitchen” in modern American architecture. 
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What is the significance of the fact that the newest in American design 
is approaching traditional Japanese design? We may note this trend not only 
in the uses to which the rooms are put, but in the very style of the architecture. 
Is it only a passing fad? If so, it will disappear when the novelty wears off. 
If, on the other hand, we have here the first steps toward a new way of life, 
then the development is one that must command the interest of Occidentals 
and Japanese alike. It would suggest that housing policy is no longer a narrow 
matter for one country alone, but is rather a problem of concern to modern 
man in general. 

LIBERATION FROM THE CASTLE 


In the past, the Occidental house was itself a castle. To ward off enemies 
and the forces of nature, it was surrounded by strong walls. The walls were 
thick masses of stone or brick, and the windows were small. The interior was 
divided into rooms, each with its own lock. The individual room was thus 
quite secure, but it was also dark, and its uses were limited. 

In the history of the Occidental house, thus bound by walls, only the 
medieval cathedral sought light. For all of its being a stone structure, the 
cathedral had huge windows, and a great space was enclosed within. This 
was made possible by such medieval technical discoveries as the pointed arch 
and the flying buttress. New techniques and the religious impulse to build 
led to the bringing of light into the cathedral. 

This, however, was “the house of God.” “The house of man,” as it 
had been since ancient Babylonia, was a castle surrounded by thick walls. 


LIBERATION FROM WALLS 


The liberation of architecture from walls, a major task of the present 
century, was first accomplished in industrial building. Window space was 
greatly increased, until in extreme cases the whole outside of the factory 
became glass. Walls and partitions were done away with to make way for 
machines, and, in what was clearly an architectural revolution, the whole of 
the interior became one wide space. 

As with the medieval cathedral, technical advances (in this case, the 
large-scale use of glass over a concrete and steel skeleton) had brought a libera- 
tion from walls. In old stone and brick building, the walls had supported 
the roof. In the new architecture, walls were no longer necessary. The pillars 
and beams formed a self-sufficient skeleton. It became technically possible to 
cut windows at will, and to do away with partitions. 

These technical advances are now being pushed from “the house of the 
machine” to “the house of man.” Early in this century, the small houses of 
the world-famous American architect Frank Lloyd Wright dispensed with 
partitions, so that the whole of the interior might become one wide, multi- 
purpose space. In the housing plans prepared by the French architect Le 
Corbusier immediately after the First World War, the room became a functional 
glass box in which furniture could be appropriately arranged to set off corners 
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as bedroom, dining room, kitchen, and bathroom. These two architects were 
undoubtedly prophets of the liberation. 

When we turn to look at the Japanese house from this same technical 
point of view, we find that in its most primitive form it was a structure of 
pillars and beams. Since Japan, a heavily wooded country, has an abundance 
of good wood, advances were early made in the technique of building from 
wood. The eighth-century Tédaiji Temple in Nara was built on an astonish- 
ingly large scale, and was without doubt at the time the largest wooden building 
in the world. Japanese wooden architecture was outstandingly beautiful from 
very early times. The Grand Shrine of Ise preserves the form of primitive 
Japanese architecture, and the German architect Bruno Taut called it worthy 
of comparison with the Parthenon. In his astonishment at the beauty of the 
buildings and gardens of the seventeenth-century Katsura Detached Palace, 
Taut called the latter “one of the miracles of the world.” 

We must look for modern insights, then, into why traditional Japanese 
architecture should so excite the modern sense of beauty. 

THE STANDARD MEASURE: THE TATAMI 

The floor of the Japanese house is covered with straw matting. Each 
mat, called a tatami, is three feet by six. The room is planned in multiples 
of tatami, and its size can be increased as required. Since the position of the 
pillars and the size of the sliding panels between are based on tatami dimen- 
sions, the planning, the construction, and the furnishing of the Japanese house 
are all completely standardized. The design is organized and methodical, and 
the construction well adapted to large-scale methods. 

This standardization was long without parallel. The need for it was 
recognized in Europe only in the present century, while in Japan it developed 
as early as the thirteenth century. Walter Gropius, founder of the Bauhaus, 
has said that this is an achievement of which Japanese architecture may with 
justice boast before the world. 

SIMPLICITY 

Decoration is so slight in the Japanese house as to be negligible. The 
structure itself is left exposed, and wood is not painted. This is partly from 
technical considerations, since in so damp a climate as that of Japan wood 
only rots faster if it is buried in walls. At the same time, however, the 
aesthetic consciousness of the Japanese does not permit hiding what is basic. 
It values rather beauty in simple proportion, the expression of a dynamic 
rationalism in construction. The walls and the construction materials show 
their own colors, and it is not thought proper to destroy those colors with paint. 

Compared with Occidental designs—the florid colors and patterns of the 
rococo, for instance—the Japanese house must seem simple in the extreme. The 
Japanese aesthetic sense most delights in rational construction and functional 
expression. Proportion is stressed over decoration, and geometric form over 
decorative pattern. 
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It is precisely this structural beauty that European art has been pursuing 
in this century. One becomes even more aware of the modernness of Japanese 
architecture when one considers it in the light of modern art. The simple 
structural beauty of “surface, line, and color’ discovered by the painter Mondrian 
and the sculptor Archipenko is already intensely present in traditional Japa- 
nese design. 


BEAUTY IN ASYMMETRY 

In both European. and Chinese building, left-right symmetry has been 
considered basic to beauty. In Japan, on the contrary, there has been a great 
fondness for asymmetry. 

It is true that in Japan, too, symmetrical planning has been adopted in 
buildings like temples and palaces that must make a display of power; but in 
dwellings where humanity and freedom are respected, external formality has 
been abandoned in favor of extreme freedom of design. The chashitsu or tea- 
ceremony architecture that developed in the fifteenth century is an original 
and unique architectural achievement, and we may justly call it the ultimate in 
“asymmetrical beauty.” In the tea ceremony, a unity in asymmetry is imposed 
not only on the building, but on the gardens, the artifacts, the flower arrange- 
ment, the placing of the utensils, and even the gestures of the participants. 

Here again perhaps Japanese beauty has been rediscovered. In such 
recent European art movements as Expressionism, Cubism, and Impressionism, 
the revolt has been against the old symmetry, and no doubt the Japanese house 
has much of significance to suggest. 


A FOCAL POINT FOR THE CONTEMPLATION OF BEAUTY: THE TOKONOMA 


In the Japanese room there is a niche with a very special function. 
Called the tokonoma, it is the spot set aside for admiring beautiful objects. 
It contains a wall hanging—a painting or a specimen of calligraphy—flowers, 
and a handicraft object or two. 

There is probably nothing else in the world like this spot set aside for 
aesthetic contemplation. And quite unlike the Westerner, who sets out large 
numbers of beautiful objects on walls and shelves as if in a display room, the 
Japanese puts only one hanging and a few flowers in his tokonoma. He does 
not leave them out for long periods as in a museum, moreover, but selects them 
carefully to be most in keeping with the season and the guest. 

This method of admiring beauty is as clean and impressive as a poem. 
The tokonoma is the focal point for beauty in the Japanese house. 


THE NEW TOKONOMA 


At this point, we have a serious problem to consider. Walls are becoming 
progressively smaller, and in extreme cases have quite given way to transparent 
glass. The mantelpiece, the traditional place for paintings and art objects, 
is also disappearing. With central heating and air conditioning, it is no longer 
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needed. The tendency is becoming stronger in the Occidental dwelling, then, 
for picture space to disappear. 

If the contemplation of art objects in everyday life ceases to be felt 
necessary, then perhaps this is no problem; but if on the other hand it is not 
only necessary but becoming progressively more necessary, must not the 
Occidental house too have its “focal point for the contemplation of beauty”— 
its tokhonoma? This is a problem of the deepest concern not only to the 
architect, but to the painter, the sculptor, and the industrial designer as well. 

And the time has come for the Japanese to reassess his tokonoma. The 
old-style tokonoma is not suited to modern life. It first developed in monasteries 
and in the audience halls of feudal lords, and was brought to perfection in 
the chashitsu, the room or cottage for the tea ceremony. The religious need 
and the feudal form have both disappeared from the life of the ordinary Japa- 
nese, and there are few these days who can afford special chashitsu. Particularly 
in the apartment house and the small dwelling, the tokonoma is often dismissed 
as a waste of space. No doubt it is; but we can see from the really astonishing 
crowds who pour into museums that the need for beauty is only increasing in 
modern Japan. This should be evidence enough of a rising demand for a new 
tokhonoma. The new tokonoma can no longer be the private, individual toko- 
noma we have known in the past: it must be public. 

What is needed, then, is a tokonoma that lives in the public life of 
today—a plaza for the contemplation of beauty. 


TOWARD COMMUNAL LIFE 


The new growth of communal life presents problems for more than the 
tokonoma. The traditional Japanese virtues have been limited to private life, 
and, while the private home excels in design and beauty, the collection of 
houses known as “the city” is ugly indeed. This is a source of great shame 
to the Japanese, and should be a cause for the deepest reflection. 

A special characteristic of the private house, for instance, is the cha-no- 
ma, the family gathering place; but in the Japanese city the public plaza failed 
to appear. The ancient Greek city had its agora, and the Roman city its forum; 
and in the medieval city there was a plaza before the church. A center for 
communal life thus developed early, and the Japanese city has a great deal 
to learn from the European city. 

It is necessary, further, to turn Japanese architectural design, which 
developed from woodworking techniques, to concrete and steel. The beauty of 
the Japanese house, we must conclude, is not necessarily today’s beauty. Con- 
temporary Japanese society is importing a wide range of new European sciences 
and techniques. In public housing, the tatami is disappearing, and tables and 
chairs are becoming common. In transportation, the automobile and the air- 
plane are everywhere. Cement, concrete and glass are being used in building, 
and mechanization is on the advance. Domestic architecture is seeking to 
burst the old shell. 
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Japan must cooperate not only with the West but with the whole world 
in the work of seeking a solution to modern man’s housing problems. This 
cooperation must not take the form of shallow imitation, however, or of in- 
sincere importation of foreign styles. 


LESSONS FROM THE ANCIENTS 


Sen no Rikyii (1521-1591) was an outstanding master of the tea ceremony. 
It was his aim to unite beauty and life, and his tea houses were simple and 
austere in the extreme. His guiding principle is said to have been “calm 
reverence and clean quiet.” A seeker after the truth, he once said: “Our way 
will soon decay, and when it has decayed it will be most honored.” 

Three and a half centuries have passed since his death. Today Rikyi- 
style architecture has spread throughout Japan and even to foreign countries, and 
it has never been more fashionable. Does this mean, then, as he suggested, the 
decay of the true way of beauty? If the current popularity is no more than 
surface imitation, a sort of style japonica that but takes on the old shell, then 
it is indeed a digression from the true way. Beauty must always live the life 
of the day. Foreign understanding of old Japanese architecture must never 
stop at imitation, and Japan for her part must never be a thoughtless imitator 
of foreign styles. Either tendency can only be evidence of inadequate respect 
for the true way of the beautiful. This I think is what we can learn from 
Rikyii’s words. 

The ninth-century priest Nanzan Daishi had this to say: “Do not try 
to follow the ancients. Try rather to follow what they tried to follow.” 


Photographs ‘between pp. 194 and 195 


1. The New Hall, Katsura Detached Palace (Kyoto, Seventeenth Century), 

Among the many famous buildings and gardens in Kyoto, once the capital of Japan, 
the Katsura Detached Palace is considered the most beautiful. A country villa built in 
the mid-seventeenth century, it has been kept in good repair by the Imperial Household, 
and survives in its original form. In this photograph of the “New Hall,” we see the 
outside of the mansion occupied by royal princes. The framework is of wood, and the 
roof is shingled. The pillars and beams are exposed, and the building displays a plain, 
concise structural beauty. The windows, fitted with paper-covered sliding panels, can be 
thrown open to liberate the room. The floors are raised from the ground against the 
possibility of floods from the nearby river. Japanese architecture is remarkable for thus 
giving expression to what is purest and cleanest in wooden construction. The German 
architect Bruno Taut (1880-1938) called the Katsura Palace “one of the miracles of the 


world.” Photograph by Watanabe Yoshio 
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2. Mizuya of the Joan Chashitsu (Kanagawa Prefecture, Early Seventeenth Century). 
The cult of the tea ceremony developed in the sixteenth century, and its special 
architectural form, the chashitsu, was created by progressive-minded tea masters of the 
day. Here we have the mizuya or kitchen-pantry ef a chashitsu designed by Oda Uraku 
? -1621). To the left are shelves and cupboards, and to the right is a hearth. The 
beauty of chashitsu architecture is functional, and the principle of utility is elevated to a 
structural harmony. This mizuwya, two and a half centuries old, is as fresh as the art 
of our own century. (Photograph by Murasawa Fumio 


3. and 4. Hasshokan Inn (Nagoya, 1953); Architect, Horiguchi Sutemi. 
Modern wooden architecture has succeeded to the old tradition. This inn, in the middle 
of a large city, is in the style of the Katsura Detached Palace. Harmony between building 


and garden has received careful attention in both interior and exterior design. (Photographs 
by Watanabe Yoshio) 


5. Interior of a Tokyo House (1954); Architect, Yoshida Isoya. 

The floor of the Japanese house is covered by straw mats called tatami. Each 
mat is six feet by three, and the size of the room, the positions of the pillars, and the 
dimensions of the sliding panels are all based on the standard tatami. This highly organ- 
ized plan was first developed in the fifteenth century. We have here a beautiful modern 
room, still built from the tatami unit. The garden is framed like a picture in the lower 
halves of the sliding doors. (Photograph by Murasawa Fumio 


6. Exterior of a Tokyo House (1951); Architect, Yoshimura Junz6. (Photograph by Hirayama 
Chuji) 


7. Exterior of a Tokyo House (1952); Architect, Seike Kiyoshi. 

Since in the brick or stone Occidental dwelling, the walls serve a structural purpose, 
it is not possible to cut large windows and doors through them. The Japanese house, 
on the other hand, is a structure of pillars and beams, and is therefore not restricted by 
walls. Windows and doors can be cut quite at will, and, with free ventilation necessary 
in a climate as humid as that of Japan, the wide windows and the free terrace add a 
particular charm to the exterior. (Photograph by Hirayama Chiji 


8. Tokonoma (Tokyo, 1955); Architect, Taniguchi Yoshiro. (Photograph by Hirayama Chiji) 


9. Tokonoma (Tokyo, 1954); Architect, Yoshida Isoya. 

There is a special niche in a Japanese house: the totonoma, where a picture is 
hung, or a flower arrangement set out. Its structural composition gives a satisfying sense 
of roominess, and the tokonoma has therefore long been dedicated to the enjoyment of 
beauty. Photographs by Taira Toshio 


10. Bedroom (Tokyo, 1949): Architect, A. Raymond. 


ll. Living Room (Tokyo, 1955); Architects, K. Maekawa, J. Sakakura, and J. Yoshimura. 

There was little furniture in the traditional Japanese house. People sat on the 
tatami-covered floors. In the new-style house, on the other hand, foreign chairs, tables, 
and beds have appeared; but even today good use is made of the soft light that filters 
through paper doors. (Photograph by Hirayama Chiji) 


12. Doorway (Tokyo, 1955); Architect, Taniguchi Yoshiro. 

Japan is an extremely rainy country, and the Japanese house therefore has deep 
eaves. The eaves over this doorway to the new house of the writer Shiga Naoya protect 
the caller from rain, and for his added convenience a porcelain stool has been set beside 
the door. We note the simple, asymmetric beauty which is so characteristic of Japanese 
architecture. (Photograph by Hirayama Chaji) 
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The Black Skirt 


HIYO quivered with resolve, all the resolve of the sixteen-year-old. For 

. the first time she was going out among people as her mother’s represent- 

ative—it was to her uncle’s funeral—and she meant to perform all the 

adult duties that went with being a representative. The resolve growing as she 

stepped off the streetcar, she marched off toward the temple with her head 
high and her shoulders back. 

She had taken great pains to tone down her clothes. The kimono was 
much too somber for her age, the stockings were white, strips of black cloth 
were wound around the thongs of the sandals. But even so the discomfiture 
of not having a real funeral kimono lay over her spirits like dust. “What does 
it matter? I’m still in school, after all,” she had said, very much the self- 
sufficient child reared by but one parent, as she threw off her mother’s ob- 
jections and left the house; but now she saw with some uneasiness how badly 
put together her funeral dress really was. 

She stopped short in astonishment at the temple gate. It appeared that 
an earlier funeral was not yet over. Under awnings along either side of the 
granite walk stretched white-covered tables, and three gentlemen, at ease in 
shirt sleeves and striped trousers, were quietly at work on something. At the 
main hall, straight ahead, three workmen faced this way and that as they 
worried over a confused mass of real and artificial flowers. The temple, under 
the hot sun of rainless late July, was aloof and undisturbed. It was just after 
eleven, and the funeral was to begin at two. Chiyo had meant to be there in 
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time to help get ready for the hearse, and it had not occurred to her that 
there might be another funeral in the morning. She was far too early. What 
was to be done? And then her eyes fell on a sign under the awning: “Funeral 
of the Late—.” It was not a stranger’s funeral after all. It was her uncle’s. 
But would her uncle be having such an elaborate funeral? Chiyo flushed. 
Her uncle’s funeral was several grades above what she had pictured, and she 
had been tripped up by the dullness of her imagination. 

But what was still more embarrassing was the way the men under the 
awning stared at her. She reddened by the second. There was a barrier gate 
to be gone through, however, and she would have to announce herself. Her 
sandals pattered off in the direction of the three men almost before she knew 
what was happening. She had quite lost her head. 

“It is good of all of you to help us today. My mother should be here, 
but unfortunately she is not well, and I have come in her place to work in 
the kitchen or wherever you think I may be of use. And I must ask you 
to forgive me for not having a funeral kimono.” She could feel the perspira- 
tion streaming over her face, but she was sure that it would only be worse 
if she tried to wipe it away. The men stood there stiffly. Chiyo had done 
her best, and they only fidgeted. They were as embarrassed as she was. 

A handsome head bowed into the scene from beside her. “You are most 
kind. Since it is still a little early, however, suppose you come this way and 
rest a bit.” He had on a cool black summer kimono and over it crisp black 
hakama. They started around the tables. “Damn!” The carefully composed 


features collapsed, leaving behind only a very approachable youthfulness. “I 
forgot to ask your name.” 

Chiyo was at ease again. “I’m Chiyo from Ushigome.” 

“Ushigome? Uncle Jird’s?” 

“That's right.” 

“Well, then.” He was outraged. “Why did you have to make that 
speech?” 

“It came out just as Mother taught it to me.” 

“As a matter of fact I had some coaching myself last night. But yours 
was much better. I was overcome.” The familiar young man left her at 
the door, and, as she took off her sandals, it came to her that she had not 
thought to ask his name. 

Presently Sakai, who was married to the oldest daughter of the dead 
uncle, drove up. Chiyo, all by herself in the big anteroom, had only the formal 
speech her mother had taught her with which to be polite—she had thought 
of nothing for herself. Sakai answered with equal formality, however, and 
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she was glad she had made the speech again. The son of a well-to-do pro- 
vincial family, Sakai had entrusted his father, still sound and healthy, with 
the family affairs, and had come to live and work in Tokyo. He was actually 
closer to his father-in-law than to his father. He was intelligent, his tastes 
were good, he was efficient in business and honest in his personal relations, 
and he was easily the most respected of the men who had married into the 
family—or rather it was he who was noticed beyond all the nephews and nieces. 
And it was he who would manage the funeral. 

“You'll help us, will you Chiyo? What can you do?” 

Chiyo was abashed. She had no skills. 

“I think I could take care of serving the tea.” 

“Fine. We'll put you in charge of the tea.” Much relieved, Chiyo 
went out among the women. 

Relatives began arriving well in advance of the funeral, and Chiyo was 
busy with her tea. Unfortunately, however, most of the tea she poured so 
carefully went untouched. She would give a cup to a new arrival, and there 
it would sit. As the guests moved about to exchange greetings, the tea stayed 
behind. Presently it began to get in the way. Someone would knock a cup 
over, no one would be sure which was his, it would be left to gather dust. 
This bothered Chiyo. She was managing things badly. She must do some- 
thing, and as she studied the problem she came upon the secret of timing. If 
the timing was skillful, the guest would put the cup to his lips immediately, 
and now and then someone even returned an empty cup with a word of 
praise. Chiyo was pleased. Sakai was busier as the guests gathered. He 
was always speaking to someone or being spoken to by someone, and often 
he was carrying on as many as three conferences at once. It was to him that 
all the problems came, and it was from him that the orders went, so constant 
a stream of them that one had to feel sorry for him. The young man at the 
gate, evidently awed by Sakai, called him “Uncle” and answered to the name 
K6. Sakai, thought Chiyo, probably needed a cup of tea more than anyone else. 

“Good,” he said with gusto. “Another cup.” This was the point, Chiyo 
saw—to be where you were needed. She felt even brisker. 

The hearse arrived at the main hall, and the relatives withdrew to the 
anteroom. The heat and the confusion flowed over, the excitement engulfed 
them like a whirlpool. Since even Sakai was in danger of being carried under, 
the unpracticed Chiyo was of course lost immediately. Quite forgetting that 
she was at a funeral and should be sad, she concentrated like a lunatic on the 
one problem of keeping the water hot. She poured tea into empty cups, and 
she did not notice that in the course of time she had become the center about 
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which the other tea pourers worked. 

Presently word came that they were to go into-the main hall. Back 
from the tea department and in her place as a niece of the deceased, Chiyo 
knelt among all her cousins. The unmarried cousins, as if by arrangement, 
wore purple kimonos and white obis, and the adults were an elegant wave of 
black. Well enough prepared by now, Chiyo was untroubled at the inadequacy 
of her own funeral dress. But for slight misgivings about the dirt on her 
socks and the perspiration on her face, she was quite comfortable. She could 
view things calmly, knowing that she had worked well. Flowers and birds 
painted on the roof panels, a sandalwood canopy and under it the dark altar 
recess, a cloth of gold over the coffin, the altar platform, heaped baskets of 
funeral offerings, sometimes a ribbon bearing the name of the giver, tall branches 
of the sacred tree, two, three on either side... and an overflow of flowers and 
funeral guests. Presently the sadness of the funeral, the sadness of the parting, 
swept through the room, and the voices of the priests chanting sutras in unison 
made it more intense. Here and there a low sobbing set off an epidemic of 
tears. Chiyo, perhaps the most sentimental of all, sat dry-eyed, looking at 
the floor. The funeral was rather different from what funerals had always 
been, and, for some reason, it seemed a last affectionate duty to try to find 
out why. 

Chiyo and K6 stayed to help after the funeral. The strain of those seven 
or eight hours was beginning to tell, and the night wind was cool as they left. 


” 


“Thank you for helping.” The one went left and the other right. She had 
not even learned his family name. 

The hundred days of mourning passed, and, in late autumn, there was 
a letter from Sakai’s wife Keiko. She was having a dinner for the people 
who had been especially helpful at the funeral. All the other guests were 
members of the Sakai family living in Tokyo—K6 among them, and a woman 
who had helped Chiyo with the tea. Chiyo saw that the funeral had been 
managed not by blood relatives of her uncle but rather by Sakai’s family. She 
was introduced again to them all. K6’s name, as she had suspected, was Sakai. 
He had just finished school and gone to work, and he too had been helping 
at his first funeral. 

“You caught us off guard, though. A face like a judge, and then that 
speech. I was so stunned that my own speech rolled out before I had time to 
think.” She was just a little annoyed, and she wanted to tell him to stop. 
And yet she had to smile at the exaggeration and the gaiety. “All of those 
people, and some of them in everyday clothes, and you were the only one who 
apologized. I’ll remember it every time I dress up for a funeral. ‘I must ask 
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you to forgive me for not having a funeral kimono.” You were wonderful. 
As a matter of fact my own clothes were borrowed from my uncle.” 

“But I said what my mother told me to, and if anyone is wonderful 
I suppose it must be Mother. I’m sure she'll be pleased to hear how you 
praised her.” 

Whether by design or not, K6 had taken it upon himself to make the 
conversation lively. Chiyo was afraid, since she was his chief subject, that 
she might find herself listening too carefully to what was after all only amusing. 
Even an occasional touch of sharpness passed smoothly along in the flow. The 
sake was having its effect, and K6 was soon lost in his burlesque, complete now 
with inflection and gestures, of Chiyo’s performance. At a brisk warning from 
Sakai, he was suddenly tame—and then almost immediately he was chattering 
away again, as if to demonstrate that he was perfectly capable of managing 
his liquor. The table talk, with its touch of vaudeville, was memorable indeed 
for a girl used to dining alone with her mother. She was happy at her honored 
place between the host and hostess, and at all the dishes before her, and most 
especially at the way in which she, the lone outsider, had been taken into 
the family. 

“It’s really nothing, Chiyo, but Sakai says I am to give you this to 
remember the occasion by.” The corridor was cold as they went into the 
hedroom, and it seemed very late. There was a casual arrangement of yellow 
chrysanthemums in the alcove. 

“Don’t let that K6 bother you,” said Sakai. ‘“He’s a little too lively 
for his own good. But we all think you did very well indeed, and we’re most 
grateful for your help.’”” That directness was something she would know for 
only a little while longer. It would be a warm memory, as the years passed, 
of when she was very young. “Shall we say then that this is something to 
make you remember how it was to be sixteen?” 

The present was a cut-glass powder jar, and Chiyo’s initials were engraved 
on the lid—no doubt that was Keiko’s touch. And so, Chiyo thought, her 
uncle’s funeral, which had somehow lingered on for her, was over at last. 

As a matter of fact, however, it was only the first of Chiyo’s funerals. There 
were aunts and uncles on her father’s side and aunts and uncles on her 
mother’s side, and there were nearly fifty cousins. With the families they 
had married into and with their children, they made a vast clan indeed. 
Something was always happening in one branch or another. One could over- 
look happy events, perhaps, but sad events demanded a show of sympathy. 
Spring came—or rather the New Year's festivities were barely over—and the 
husband of her father’s sister died. Chiyo’s mother had, until then, done the 
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funeral chores, but Chiyo had passed her test and was immediately sent off to 
the wake. 


” 


“So here we are again. And so soon, too.” That “so soon” had a 
strange ring to it. With Sakai and Keiko away on their New Year's visit to 
the provinces, K6 had come as their representative, and he could not take his 
leave with the perfunctory condolences that would ordinarily have been 
enough. Having offered to help, he was happily showing how helpful he could 
be. The relatives of the dead man were of course there, but the widow, always 
a forceful woman, was so aroused in the crisis that the balance of power had 
turned sharply away from her husband’s family. That was not as it should 
be. The dissatisfaction clear in the manner of those who had to work under 
her cast a subtle shadow over the wake. 


“We'll have to do something to make them feel better,” said K6. Very 
much the adult, he gave Chiyo another warning at about eight: “We should 
think about leaving. If we’re too formal, we may find ourselves in trouble, 
though. It might be better just to say good-bye to some of the younger ones.” 

It was only six months since the last funeral, but K6’s way of thinking 
and speaking had matured astonishingly. Chiyo was left hopelessly behind. 
He was trying to protect her, and in fact it might have been best to do as 
he suggested; but, as she faced this grown-up KO, the thought of the directness 
Sakai had said would make her remember her youth came back to annoy her. 
She stayed until ten as her mother had instructed, and she was careful to say 
good-bye to her aunt before she left. At this funeral there was no barrier 
gate, and of course there were no apologies for dress. K6 was more friendly 
to Chiyo’s relatives than before. Perhaps he would come and help in Sakai’s 
place at the next funeral too, someone suggested. 

The remark proved to be no joke. Soon there was a third funeral. 
Funerals came in waves, as though to mark off a phase in the family’s destinies. 
This time it was the oldest son of the senior branch of the family, a man to 
whom Chiyo had never been particularly close. The difference in their ages 
had made him more like an uncle than a cousin. By the end of this second 
successive funeral that left her fairly indifferent, Chiyo had mastered a woman’s 
funeral duties. As she worked away at her tea, she picked up all the miscel- 
laneous funeral lore: how to address the widow and the family, how to manage 
the people who came with condolences, how to help in the kitchen, how to 
serve the food. None of the work was especially difficult, but the lack of system 
made the waste extreme. 

“Go ahead, tell them so,” laughed K6. “That's the school-girl way of 
doing things, they'll say. They always manage to scratch out everything young 
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people suggest.” 

Thus Mother’s representative and Sakai’s representative met only on 
unhappy occasions. 

Presently Chiyo finished school. 

“It seems that I am to be a specialist in funerals. Why don’t you give 
me a funeral kimono for graduation?” 

“But people don’t have funeral kimonos made unless there’s a reason. 
I've never heard of getting a funeral kimono for graduation.” 

Chiyo won after a mild battle. She even brushed aside her mother’s 
suggestion that the kimono be purple rather than black, and ordered good 
material that would last a lifetime. 

“But I’ve never heard of such a thing.” Her mother was unconvinced 
to the end. 

It almost seemed that the new kimono had been made especially for 
the funeral of Sakai’s younger brother. They knew of course that the brother 
had come to Tokyo in search of a good doctor and that he was living in seclusion 
in the suburbs, but Chiyo’s mother did not miss her opportunity: “See what 
you've brought us with your new kimono?” Chiyo, pretending she did not 
hear, passed her hand over the glowing black silk. It was fine and caressing 
when she put it on—the pleasure of new clothes, even funeral clothes. “Clothes 
are to enjoy while you’re young. It’s out of place to say so, I suppose, but 
the black is becoming.” This from her mother, the objector. The rich rustle 
of the black skirt... 

K6, who had long since had his own formal clothes, was his usual self: 
“Well, Chiyo, and aren’t you going to announce this time that fortunately 
you have a funeral kimono? You look wiser than ever in black.” 

The funeral proper was to be held in the provinces, and the memorial 
services were quiet and lonely. Chiyo worked furiously, as though to fight 
off the loneliness. She had met the dead man no more than five or six times, 
and then only briefly; and yet the sorrow was far keener than at any of her 
earlier funerals. Had she caught something of Sakai’s sadness for this invalid 
brother, or was she sad rather for the unfortunate man himself? In any case 
it was clear, even in her short experience, that there were all sorts of funerals. 

A little over a week later two picture postcards, each a snow scene, came 
from K6. The one was a continuation of the other. It was her first letter 
from him. 

“The funeral is tomorrow. There are all sorts of relatives I have to 
look up to, and it’s almost impossible not to do something wrong. I feel 
smothered. And country women, now that I’ve been away, seem so slow that 
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] feel like giving them all a shove. The cousin I have to work with is the 
worst of all—a genius at slowness. She is more of a load- than a help, and I 
would do better by myself. I know that if this were Tokyo I would have 
smeone who would be a real help, and that is as a matter of fact why I am 
writing. I am sure we will work together at a funeral again some time, and 
when we do I mean to be more grateful.” 

Before they met at their next funeral, however, Chiyo heard from Keiko 
of K6’s wedding. She wondered whether he had worn his funeral coat. Her 
mother sent a present. 

Chiyo went to work. Her mother, worried at first because working 
women have trouble finding husbands, gradually learned to live on the new 
income and stopped insisting that the girl resign. Spring moved into fall, 
one year to another. The marriageable years went by, and a sadly fresh young 
woman was left behind. As a woman passes twenty-five, the beauty inside and 
the individual light grow stronger, but the color of youth begins to leave the 
line of the back and the shoulders. Age comes on from the spots that do not 
show in the mirror, decay makes its way from the corners one does not notice. 
And in those years black is the best of all colors. Chiyo’s beauty was clearer 
each time she put on her mourning kimono. The natural sadness had its 
effect, the words of condolence and the offering of incense took on smoothness 
from long practice, one spot of black silk seemed to give off a special glow 
there among the mourning women. No doubt Chiyo sometimes seemed more 
bereaved than the chief mourner. At work she came to be called “the black 
princess,” and it was she who always set out when her company had to have 
its representative. Wherever she went she was a help. At a funeral, the 
smallest incident left behind an impression, which sometimes grew into a new 
friendship. The gossip was a nuisance. “Aren’t women lucky. All the capital 
they need is a funeral kimono. Go to a funeral and find someone who’s 
susceptible, and you’re taken care of for life.” 

Chiyo, who had always been proper almost to the point of fussiness, 
began to withdraw into herself. Sorry to see that happen, Keiko let fall a 
secret: “There was a time, you know, when K6 wanted to marry you, but 
Sakai wouldn’t have it. He’s always disliked that playfulness, and he said it 
would take someone with more substance to make you happy. He wouldn't 
interfere if the two of you made up your own minds to it, he said, but he 
would not be a go-between ... But K6 is doing beautifully. He’s already head 
of a department in his company, and he’s making all sorts of money in a 
business he started on the side for himself. I feel a little sorry we didn’t 
have him marry you.” 
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Chiyo was not especially pleased. She knew how perceptive Sakai could 
be, and she was left with doubts about K6. “I haven’t seen him for a long 
time. I suppose that means there have been no funerals for a long time.” 

“That's true, isn’t it. But you may have a chance to meet soon. Eiko 
is much worse.” 

Eiko was Keiko’s younger sister. She had not been well since her 
marriage (to a member of the Sakai family), and whenever they visited her 
they found her in and out of bed in a little round-windowed room. 

K6 was stouter, and almost too thoroughly the gentleman. The charm 
and talkativeness were as they had always been, however. 

“I know this is hardly the place for it, but I have all sorts of things 
to congratulate you for. You’re married, you have two children, you're the 
head of a department, your own business is doing well—five congratulations 
piled on top of each other.” 

“You know everything, don’t you.” The fine white teeth showed as 
he smiled. 

“Everything. Big things and little things, good things and bad things.” 

For just a fraction of a second there was a suggestion of confusion. Not 
long enough really to ve sure. 

“Oh?” The gaze was firm again, almost shamelessly so. “I’m sure 
you don’t know about my unhappiness.” 

“And are you unhappy?” 

“Very. I can’t settle down. I’m bored.” 

“Because you’ve been too lucky. Isn’t it fine to be bored from being 
too lucky.” 

‘Don’t be sarcastic. But then you always have been. You remember 
you said I was a good man with sugar needles?” 

Chiyo did remember it. She had meant that he was good at picking 
people’s faults, compressing them to mustard seeds, adding a coat of sugar 
with sharp corners, and serving them up, pleasant to the taste, for everyone to 
enjoy. 

“Forgive me for not having a funeral kimono’—I’ll never be the talker 
you are.” 

Here we are again, thought Chiyo. She smiled and moved away. Keiko 
had told her that Sakai was most displeased with K6 these days, and that Ké 
was becoming increasingly evasive. But K6 bustled about the funeral with 
all the old energy, and he seemed to be holding back the self-satisfaction that 
went with his success. 

“And won’t we be having to congratulate you too, Chiyo?” he asked. 
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What a talent the man had! Chiyo had decided only the day before that she 
would be married, and she had not even told her mother. 

At first blissfully happy, Chiyo’s marriage was in the end a failure. 
Her happiness had been dammed up through the unmarried years, and it burst 


through explosively. Her husband was a weak, good-natured man who had 
inherited money and who had little talent for making his way in the world. 


After about two years, when their child was born, he found that he was no 
longer well matched with his “talented wife.” Love faded on both sides, 
and yet something remained, and with it regrets, and bickering. The family 
resources wasted away, they were hard pressed to live. Chiyo’s nature rose 
to the challenge. She worked herself thin trying to win back the losses, and, 
ashamed of her poverty, she avoided her relatives and friends—or rather, she 
quite cut herself off from them through those ten years. Quarreling, despair, 
poverty—they were like ten years in a stockade. And all that they left for a 
keepsake was the black kimono. It would bring almost nothing at the used- 
clothes stores. How many times had she thought of cutting it down into a 
cloak? And then, at her husband’s funeral, she felt the black silk at her 
shoulders again—for the first time in how many years? The dark married 
life which she had not been able to cut short thus came to a natural end, and 
as she put on the kimono she thought to mark the end yet more cleaily with 
a black curtain. But the tears trickled down over her face—why should that 
have been?—as they had at no other funeral. 

Her mother bewailed the decay: “It’s the same old black kimono, but 
there’s nothing left of the old effect.” 

A year later, she was able to wear the kimono again. The doctor who 
had treated her husband died. Her husband had had a strange ailment with 
a long German name, and, since the doctor had done his best, Chiyo felt 
deeply indebted. The funeral was held at the doctor’s university. The line 
of mourners wound across the heavily wooded campus, through the trees, 
around the lake, and up the sidewalk. It was a quiet, impressive funeral. 

Chiyo had offered her incense and started out to take a streetcar when 
she saw K6. He had a brand-new morning coat and his own automobile. 
“I saw you and waited,” he said. She suspected from the fact that he asked 
nothing about her life these last years that he knew everything. “We've only 
been together at one really pleasant party,” he said in the few minutes he was 
seeing her home. “At dinner after Aunt Keiko’s father died. Funerals were 
fun in those days. They didn’t seem to have much to do with me personally.” 

With an aging mother and a daughter, a tired Chiyo lived out a 
meager life as the defeat came in sight, the desire to live weakened, the days 
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went by somehow bodiless and fleeting. Presently the air raids began and 
everywhere there were seared wastes. Those who had escaped only waited 
for the fire to come to them too. As they waited, a certain greed took hold 
of them, all the more distasteful for their inability to be rid of it. At dawn 
one morning the siren sounded again. In the midst of the raid, it was K6 
who came calling. Sakai had been injured, and Chiyo was to go with Ké 
immediately. Because of his work, Sakai had taken refuge from the air raids 
in a neighboring prefecture. He had decided that that was too dangerous, 
however, and he was today going back to his home in the provinces. A 
message had just come saying that he had been caught in the incendiary raid 
the night before. Urged out of the house whether she would go or not, Chiyo 
noted that K6 had an army automobile, an army cap, and a yellowish uniform 
she took to be that of a civilian army employee. She found it hard to look 
at him as he leaned over into the front seat and prodded the driver to go faster. 

The seaside town was in ruins. Near the outskirts, in what had once 
been a lumber warehouse, Sakai lay on a bare floor with only an army blanket 
over him. Keiko was holding his hand. Chiyo and K6 arrived in time, but 
barely in time, to see him die. Chiyo could only have described the scene as 
appalling. The nose was proud and high on the miraculously unburned face, 
however, and only the thick eyebrows, never known to show dismay, were 
scorched. 

K6 worked as if possessed, and somehow managed to put together a 
funeral. A wake was of course out of the question—even the funeral offerings 
came from their rations. There were many pines about the place, and the 
most they could do was bring pine branches in place of flowers. Since crema- 
tion was not the custom of the region, the lone crematory oven was some dis- 
tance away, on a pine-covered hill. 

All of them, Keiko and the rest, were loaded on a truck with the body. 
A wild-haired old woman came out to meet them. “You men can carry it to 
the oven.” Chiyo took a corner of the coffin and worked along with the men 
from the Sakai family, and the pain was pleasant. No one lived there but 
the old woman. They sat uncomfortably on the veranda of her cottage while 
they waited. The wind sang in the pines, the sun began to go down, and 
after a time the old woman told them the ashes were ready. 

She pulled the iron tray out with a clatter, and, transferring it to a 
sort of handcar, wheeled it roughly out through the darkness into an open 
space. Flames that could hardly be called embers blazed up with the breeze, 
and the scene suggested nothing so much as the old hag who pulls the fire 
carriage in pictures of hell. K6 said something. The old woman turned a 
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red face on him. 


“Don’t be a fool. I’m just being good to you: Do you think these 
women could see without the fire? I could myself, but then I’m used to it.” 

Keiko was taken away almost unconscious when she had made but a 
token gesture toward gathering the ashes. Only Chiyo and K6 and one other 
stayed behind. Since the chopsticks, like thick wires, heated up immediately, 
they were long in finishing. The old woman, who sat on a pine root watching, 
suddenly laughed to herself. “That man and that woman aren’t married. I 
smell something funny.” 

K6 cast a sidelong glance at Chiyo, who had stiffened and put down 
her chopsticks. He went on gathering ashes, a red demon in the fire light. 

When they had finished, the old woman brushed together the last of 
the embers and threw water over them. A cloud of white steam rose with a 
hiss. K6 went up to her. “How much do you want besides the usual price? 
I'll give you whatever you say.” Chiyo gritted her teeth and tried to con- 
centrate on the high wind in the pines behind, but somehow her eyes were 
fixed on K6’s back. 

For a time Chiyo took to her bed. There was nothing really the matter 
with her, but she could not sleep and she had no appetite. The sight and the 
smell of that cremation came to her, fight though she would to keep them off. 
She had a note from Keiko, who had gone back to Sakai’s home in the pro- 
vinces. The year ended, presently Hiroshima was destroyed. On the last day 
of the war, Chiyo was chief mourner at a funeral in her own house, unbombed 
among the ruins. It was her mother’s funeral. Chiyo thought K6 might come, 
but she had told no one except the people in the neighborhood. Though she 
still had a summer mourning kimono, she thought it enough to wear the black 
cotton bloomers that had become uniform during the war—to say a prayer, 
offer a bit of incense, and mourn her mother and country at the same time. 

Keiko came back to Tokyo three years after Sakai’s death. 

“Did you hear about K6? A terrible thing. He’s disappeared.” In- 
vestigation since the war had uncovered what was probably at the root of 
Sakai’s growing aloofness in his last years. Keiko listed all the crimes. “And 
the more you hear, the worse they seem, the things he had planned. Remember 
how extravagant he used to be?” 

Sensing the end, K6 had moved about to avoid arrest, and finally, at a 
cliff on the seacoast near the family home, he had disappeared. He had 
always known how to drive, but where had he found the car, and what had 
he had in mind? K6 had been the driver, there could be no doubt about that. 
The car was found with the front wheels almost over the cliff, and marks to 
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show that he had jammed on the brakes at the last minute. But what had 
happened to him after that close escape? Chiyo, listening to the story, could 
hear the scream of the brakes and feel the seat against the small of her back 
as the rear wheels bounded into the air. Concluding that Ko had drowned 
himself, the police had gone on with the search, as had the Sakai family at 
its own expense. There was still no trace of him, but what he had done after 
he stopped the car seemed clearer than what exactly his crimes had been. A 
wave of horror and sorrow swept over Chiyo. 

“And so they haven’t had the funeral yet,” said Keiko. 

Today was the funeral of her last uncle. Chiyo started dressing forty 
minutes early. It would take her ten minutes to wash and dress. An easy 
twenty minutes on the way, and she would have ten minutes to spare—it was 
a more leisurely schedule than she usually allowed herself. The habit of 
looking closely at herself in the mirror had left her, she did not know when. 
She no longer insisted that her face and her hair had to be right. The mirror 
had come to give off a faint shadow, and she dressed herself with a vague lack 
of interest. She only knelt in front of the mirror these days, even when there 
was a cushion for her to sit on. 

She slipped the black funeral kimono on over a white under-kimono, 
passed a cord about the waist, straightened the neck, tied the obi, and fastened 
it in place with a black cord; and her funeral dress was ready. She could 
tell from the feel of that familiar kimono better than from looking in a mirror 
whether it was right or not. Just to make very sure, however, she knelt down 
again to glance at the neck, and twisted to see that the line of the back was 
as it should be. As she rose to one knee, ready to leave, a blur passed over 
the crisp white of the new stocking. 

The hem had worn through, and the wadding, a dirty gray, hung down 
like a sagging bridge. 

The old housekeeper tried to ward off a little of the scolding she knew 
would come. “I just noticed it. Saki had been taking care of your clothes, 
and I hadn’t noticed before. And I just couldn’t find time to mend it.” 

No doubt the old woman was telling the truth, but something had to 
be done. “How many minutes?” 

“I beg your pardon?” 

“The time. How many minutes do I have?” 

“Shall I go see?” Prod the old woman though you would, you could 
not hurry her. But Chiyo had allowed ten minutes for dressing, and she knew 
the time well enough already. 

“Never mind. Bring me a pair of scissors. Scissors. Can I do it in 
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three minutes?” 


>? 


“I beg your pardon? 

“The scissors. Hurry.” 

“There, in the dresser drawer.” 

“But those are fingernail scissors. Bring me the shears.” 

“I beg your pardon? You're going to cut it?” 

“Just bring me the scissors and the sewing box.” Chiyo undid her obi 
as she spoke, and knelt down intently in the white under-kimono. 

The black kimono lay like a great bat. The scissors opened and bit 
into the skirt. 

“But do you have to be so rough with it?” 

The cloth sang out its resistance. 

“What else can I do? And do you have to shout at me?” The scissors, 
the kimono, even the sound of the cutting seemed to resist as she came to the 
hemmed edge, but she forced her way on. “Don’t just sit there. Run a black 
thread through the needle. I have no time.” 

The strip of black cloth and the wadding inside trailed across the mat 
like a dead snake. Chiyo snatched the needle and thread from the confused 
old woman. She had to have her glasses, however. She reached furiously for 
them, even though she was not as angry as she seemed. Neither sewing nor 
basting, she brought the front and the lining together, and passed a hot iron 
over them. The old silk protested all the while. 


’ 


“How many minutes has it been?” But there was no point in worrying 
over that. She could have taken no more than three minutes. As she pulled 
the kimono over her shoulders and straightened the front, the warmth at the 
skirt passed through to her feet. “I’m a little late. Call a taxi.” 

The old woman, back from the telephone, sat down solidly on her heels. 

“Is something the matter?” Chiyo thought she saw tears. “What's 
the matter?” 

She knelt down and looked into the old woman’s eyes. There were 
indeed tears. 

“It’s nothing. It just struck me, that’s all.” 

“What did?” 

“But you’re on your way out. I'll tell you later.” 

Chiyo knelt tying her obi. “I don’t know what your trouble is, but 
I'll worry about it until I come back. Did I do something wrong?” 

“It’s nothing. But won’t you have a new kimono made, please?” 

“Why?” 


“T can’t tell you how I felt when I saw you cutting at it. To cut a kimono 
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that’s all made up—I could never have thought of it myself.” The old woman 
toyed with that dark snake, its insides dangling out. “I know I’m being 
foolish, but I couldn’t help thinking when I saw you that you would be 
having the new kimono made for my own funeral, and I started crying... 
You'll take care of everything for me when the time comes, won’t you?” 

At her age, the old woman might well be right...and no doubt it had 
been too much for the brittle old nerves to see the younger woman brandishing 
her scissors at the black funeral skirt. In her impatience to be on time, Chiyo 
had made a living woman see her own funeral—the callousness of the woman 
who lived alone had shown itself. 

“I may very well have a new one made. But let’s promise that we'll 
neither of us have a funeral for a while yet.” 

Snatching up her handbag, she ran for the taxi. The old woman bowed 
in the doorway. Sunlight flooded in through the wide windows... But what 
a problem a woman’s funeral kimono was. A man could have formal clothes 
made just as well for a happy occasion. K6—this was one of the days she would 
have seen him. And what had happened to that trim morning coat? Her 
black kimono, now that she looked at it, was badly worn indeed. Should she 
have a new one made?...And if she did, at whose funeral would she wear 
it? This uncle was the last of the old generation. There were only cousins 
left... plenty of cousins, but all fairly young...Someone outside the family, 
then? But there was no limit to people outside the family. It came to her 
that she was seeing off the last of the line today. That was the truth—she 
had finally seen them all off. She had been rough with the black kimono, 
but if she had it mended carefully, and gave it better care, it might last for 
years—it might outlast Chiyo herself. The life of the funeral kimono and the 
life of the woman, might one say, were roughly the same. 

“No, you must have a new one. There’s still one more important event. 
You'll have to look good at your own funeral.” ‘That was the sort of joke 
K6 would have made. I don’t suppose anyone will come to my funeral—but 
then it is just possible he might. K6. Will he joke about it, as usual? It will 
make me happy if he will only be serious. I'll be able to give him his final 
mark then. He has done many unpleasant things, I suppose, but they have all 
been to other people. He has never caused me the slightest unhappiness. 
My friend—my funeral friend. 

The taxi entered a residential district, and even in the city the early 
summer air was clean. Chiyo felt more and more that she wanted this funeral 
friend to be a good friend. They met for two or three days, he and she, when 
there was a death; they worked together to manage the funeral; and afterwards 
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they were friends who heard nothing of each other. And now Chiyo was left 
alone. All of her funerals, from sixteen to fifty, passed through her mind. 
Perhaps it told what the age had been for the Japanese woman, the fact that 
a man and a woman could see each other only at funerals. 

“We're on time, lady. Two minutes to spare.” 

“Thank you very much. You needn’t wait.” She wrapped a little 
money in paper. “Buy yourself some tobacco.” But it seemed to her that 
being on time no longer made a difference. 

The son of a cousin was standing with the mourners’ register as she 
went in through the open back gate. 

“Are we on time?” 

“What!” 

“Don’t be so absent-minded. Am I on time for the funeral?” 

“Oh, that.” The cuffs were immaculate under the dark-blue sleeves. 
“You’re just on time, as usual...No, they've been after me these last few 
days to see that everything was ready on time. Everything had to be ready 
on time. And you caught me by surprise. I thought there was something 
else I had to have ready on time.” The boy stretched and took a deep breath. 
“This is the first funeral I’ve worked at. Funerals are full of things that have 
to be ready on time. Everything has to be ready...no, that’s not it. Funerals 
are full of things that aren’t ready on time. That’s it.” 

How young you are, Chiyo wanted to say. Even there outside the 
kitchen, with its splashing water and clattering dishes, a tranquil freedom 
from household cares seemed to radiate from the boy. 

A breeze came in through the deep green of the wide garden, and 
rustled at the hastily mended black skirt. Someone had died, and a calm— 
a funeral calm—was falling over the house, thought Chiyo. 


AUTHOR’S NOTE 


Y father was a writer, but I do not think it occurred to me even 
M once when I was a child that I might have to earn my own 
spending money by writing. I had absolutely no interest in 

my father’s work. It was not necessary in those days for a woman to 
be concerned with earning a living. As a girl I depended on my 
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father, when I was married I depended on my husband, and after my 
divorce I depended again on my father. This life was in its way pleasant, 
but it was narrow and often thoroughly unsatisfying. I sometimes 
thought I would like to be independent, in some little business quite 
unrelated to my father’s work; but in the end nothing came of these 
hopes. 

Though my father wrote for sixty years, up to his death at the age 
of eighty, he never wrote of his personal, everyday life. His few devoted 
readers were good enough to mourn his death, and, in their desire 
to know more of his last years, they asked me for articles. That was 
the beginning. I wrote largely as a gesture of gratitude to the readers 
who had been so faithful, and I think that what I wrote reached the 
unexpectedly wide audience it did because the material was quite new. 
My work was classified as zuihitsu, a sort of informal essay. 

I was asked for more essays, but I had nothing to write about 
except memories of my father. Indeed people jokingly called me a 
dealer in memories. And I agreed with them. What was there in 
my own past, however? I had had no life of my own. There was 
nothing I could write of with confidence. Or if there was anything 
it was my memories of funerals. In my day, it was only at funerals 
that a family woman was able to meet people outside her home. 

“The Black Skirt” is no more than my own experiences and stories 
I have heard, lined up blindly one after another. It might be called 
a fictionalized essay. I am, after all, a dealer in memories. 


KODA Aya (b. 1904) is the only daughter of Kéda Rohan (1867-1947), a leading 
figure in the literature of the Meiji and Taishé Periods. (For further information 
on his work, see “Ozaki K6éy6é and his Circle,” Page 358, Vol. II, No. 1 of this 
magazine.) There was much of the sternness of the Edo samurai in Rohan’s 
nature, and his theories on child training were harsh ones. 

Miss Kéda was interviewed by various newspapers and magazines and asked 
to write her recollections of her father at the time of his death. Unable to refuse, 
she wrote as she was asked, and the two or three sketches and essays that resulted 
were extremely well received. In a clear, polished style that made it almost 
impossible to take her for a beginner, she managed to bring her father vividly 
to life. Indeed one could see in them her father’s touch, and perhaps an inherited 
talent. With this unexpected success, and with the encouragement of Rohan’s 
friends, she proceeded to write many more similar sketches. For the most part 
they have been short pieces describing her father and her own life, and, since 
publication in magazines, they have been collected in a series of books. “Father” 
(Chichi), “This Sort of Thing” (Konna Koto), “A Little Monster of a Child” 
(Misokkasu), “The Black Skirt” (Kuroi Suso), and “To Drift” (Nagareru) are all 
works of these years. “The Black Skirt” (published in 1954) is among the most 
highly regarded, and is considered a representative work. (See also “The Women 
Writers of Today” in Vol. II, No. 4 of this magazine.) 
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Through the Eastern Window 


Hunting for 
the Genghis Khanid Mongols 


in Afghanistan 





N the year 1903, a certain Professor Ramstedt came across two Mongols at 
Kushka, a Russian fort near the Afghanistan border. These two Mongols 
were of course Muslims, but they were familiar not only with the Persian 

tongue but with Mongolian also. They claimed to have crossed the border 
from Afghanistan. Professor G. J. Ramstedt was well known as an expert on the 
Ural-Altaic family of languages, and had at one time lectured at the University 
of Helsinki. After Finland gained her independence he became a diplomat, 
and stayed in Tokyo for a while as Finland’s first minister to Japan. He died 
in America after the end of the Second World War. 

Gathering together several hundred Mongolian words and phrases which 
he had learnt from these Mongols, he published the results of his studies, in 
1906, in a thesis entitled “Mongolia,” which astonished orientalists through- 
out the world in that it proved that the Mongolian spoken by Mongols in 
Afghanistan differed from the contemporary language in Mongolia in preserving 
old forms of the language. 

Professor Ramstedt’s studies, however, were never completed, for they dealt 
only with the words and phrases he had learnt from the two Mongols he en- 
countered accidentally in Kushka. After this meeting he fell victim to malaria 
and was unable to proceed further into Afghanistan to ascertain the habitat of 
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these Mongols. For a full half century after this date nothing further was dis- 
covered about them. Many orientalists conjectured that these Mongols in 
Afghanistan were the descendants of followers of Genghis Khan, the thirteenth 
century conqueror of China, Central Asia, Iran and Russia, who had got left 
behind in the mountains of the Hindu Kush range and the arid steppes of 
Turkestan after the collapse of the Mongol Empire. It was further surmised 
that they were very few in number, and that they led an isolated existence, 
completely cut off from the outside world, in some very remote area. 

True or not, it is a fact that for fifty years after Professor Ramstedt’s 
encounter, not a single scholar succeeded in locating their whereabouts in 
Afghanistan, and the whole question remained one of the riddles baffling 
orientalists throughout the world. In February, 1954, I myself set off for 
Afghanistan in an attempt to find the answer to this riddle. It happened that 
just at that time an American orientalist, Dr. Herbert Schurmann, was staying 
at Kyoto University doing research work on oriental history. His interest also 
was aroused in the project, and it was arranged that he should accompany me. 
The enterprise was thus, in one sense, a joint Japanese-American expedition, 
but it was rather lacking in something as expeditions go, numbering as it did 
only two members, and with total resources amounting to less than $5,000. 

We bought an ancient jeep in Kabul. It was long past its prime, having 
already to its credit a mileage that ran into tens of thousands of kilometers, 
but it was the best we, with our limited resources, could hope for in the way 
of a car. We left Kabul towards the end of April, while the peaks of the 
Hindu Kush range were still white with snow. We shivered our way across the 
Shibar Pass at an altitude of three thousand metres, and descended into the 
Bamian valley, itself two thousand six hundred metres above sea level. Here 
we saw a stone statue of the Buddha, said to be fifty-six metres high and the 
largest such image in the world. The Hazaras, the farming people who cultivate 
this fertile valley, are also said to be the descendants of followers of Genghis 
Khan. Their faces do, indeed, remind one of Mongols, but of the language 
they know not a word. 

Once we had crossed the Hindu Kush range there lay in front of us, 
stretching as far as the eye could see, the vast plains of Turkestan. We 
pressed on westward across these plains, through Balkh—said to be the spot 
where, in the fourth century B.C., Alexander the Great married Princess 
Roxana, daughter of the King of Bactria—along the north side of the Paro- 
pomisus range, across the Band-i-Turkestan mountains, and on to the south. 
After three weeks thus spent we finally reached the old capital, Herat, near the 
border of Afghanistan and Iran. During our journey from Kabul to Herat 
we asked everybody we met on the way whether there were any Mongols about. 
We met Uzbeks, Tajiks, Turkomans and Hazaras, but none of them had any 
idea of the whereabouts of the Mongols. Whoever we asked, the answer was 
the same: all disclaimed any knowledge of any such people, and we reached 
Herat in a state of great depression. 
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The town of Herat, however, is only a few score kilometres south of 
Kushka, the spot where, fifty years previously, Professor Ramstedt had met his 
two Mongols, so we harboured the greatest expectations of our investigations 
in the neighbourhood. Our enquiries finally earned us the information that 
Mogols were reportedly living in the nearby village of Kariz Mulla. (In 
Central Asia the Mongols are often referred to as “Mogols” or “Moghuls.”) 

We set off immediately for Kariz Mulla. We were just approaching 
the outskirts of the Herat oasis when our Tajik guide suddenly exclaimed 
“Stop the car! Some Mogols are coming!” We slammed on the brakes. Five 
or six men of an Oriental cast of features approached. “They are on their 
way from Kariz Mulla to the town of Herat,” our guide explained. We leapt 
out of the jeep, seized one of the men and without further ado demanded in 
Persian, “What is the Mogoli for dog?” “Nogai,” he replied. “What about 
water?” we asked. “Usun” was the answer. It was perfect as Mongolian, but, 
what was more, the pronunciation was archaic. Fairly dancing for joy, we 
bade them farewell and set off again in our jeep. 

Crossing the Hari Rud river, its waters muddy and turbulent with the 
melting snows, we went a little further, then left the road and pressed on to 
the southwest, across the desolate, alkaline wastes. Of roads as such there 
was of course, no sign. 

At the foot of some bare reddish hills we came across a group of domed 
mud huts—a characteristic feature of villages in the area. We approached, but 
found nobody about. Our Tajik guide explained that since these were the 
“qishlaq” (winter quarters) everybody must be in the nearby “yeilaq” (summer 
quarters). There, just as he had said, we found the steppe land dotted with 
black tents, and flocks of sheep and goats grazing here and there. As we 
approached the tents, several men of Mongoloid appearance came out to meet 
us, and invited us in. The tent we entered was a crude affair woven of goat 
hair, with a hearth dug in the centre, and inside there sat an old hag with the 
face of a witch. In no time between ten and twenty men and children came 
crowding round. 

In Kariz Mulla we learnt that there was another Mongol village called 
Kundur, likewise to the south of Herat, and that there were similar villages in 
the Band-i-Turkestan mountain range also. We visited these villages, of course. 
We discovered, too, that there were even a few Mongols in the town of 
Herat itself. Our greatest discovery however, was that the original habitat 
of the Mongols in Afghanistan was the area known as the Ghorat, in the Hindu 
Kush range to the east of Herat. The Ghorat area, though, has been almost 
innocent of foreign incursions and even in Herat almost nothing was known 
of the district. Furthermore, in order to get to it one would have to traverse 
an appallingly bad road and cross high mountain passes, all this in an area 
where gasoline was, it goes without saying, completely unobtainable. We had 
thus, on our 1954 trip, to give up any idea of an expedition into the Ghorat. 

The success of our 1954 expedition—the discovery of Mongols—encouraged 
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me so much that in 1955 I organised a further party, comprising a linguist, 
an anthropologist and an archeologist, and visited Afghanistan once more. 
On this occasion we succeeded where we had failed in 1954, and penetrated 
into the Ghorat area. It will probably be some years before the results of my 
two expeditions can be published, but I am completely satisfied that, as a result 
of our efforts, a riddle that has puzzled orientalists for half a century has at 
last been solved. I am convinced, too, that when in a few years’ time, our report 
can be made available, it will throw much light on the history of Central Asia 
during the Middle Ages of the Orient. 


Iwamura Shinobu 


The Temperature 


of the Water 


HEN I think about Japanese culture, I am always reminded of the 

\X/ scene from the Kabuki “New Tale of a Light Snow” (Shin Usuyuki 
Monogatari) in which the master swordsmith Masamune, working 

with an apprentice, is hammering at a red-hot blade when his son Dankuré 
appears and suddenly plunges his hand into the water about to be used to cool 
the blade. Masamune in his anger cuts off the boy’s arm. Whether this actually 
happened or not, the son is said to have been disinherited and presently to 
have become a famous swordsmith in his own right; but what I am concerned 
with here is the secret of heating the water. Swordsmiths were extremely 
particular about the temperature of the water in which the forged blade was 
cooled, and the correct temperature was a secret that the swordsmith was 
reluctant to reveal even to his sons or his apprentices. Masamune apparently 
thought Dankur6é unworthy of the secret, and was enraged at his nefariousness 
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in trying to steal it. Secrets of this sort were common in Japanese crafts, and 
even in the arts. There have been secret traditions in such theater arts as the 
No, the Kabuki, the dance, and music; in such military skills as fencing and 
swordplay, archery, riding, and the handling of the kusarigama (a sort of battle 
scythe); and even in such genteel arts as the tea ceremony and flower arrang- 
ing. Schools developed their individual styles from secret traditions, and each 
school came to have its head, the protector and transmitter of the tradition. 
The succession, and with it the possession of all the secrets, passed from the 
head of the school to one child only, or, if the children of the house all seemed 
hopelessly inept, to an outstanding disciple. The custom still survives in the 
theater arts, the tea ceremony, and flower arranging: the head of the school 
hands out diplomas, and in time he and the teachers under him are living on 
diploma fees. The system has thus degenerated, and the zeal with which the 
school’s secrets are protected for artistic reasons has tended to flag. The old 
system has moreover come in conflict with the rising new democracy. 

Some of the secrets seem to have been transmitted orally, some in 
writing. I have not seen any of the secret documents myself, but I am told 
that they amount to little. Zeami, a remarkable actor and theoretician who 
may be called the founder of the N6, spoke of a flower that “blooms because 
of its secret.” It is possible to interpret this as meaning that there is little 
in the secret itself, and that the art seems to take on substance from the very 
secretiveness. Indeed the sort of secret that is sold for profit and acclaim can 
be dismissed as no more. But we may find a deeper meaning in Zeami’s words. 
At a risk of over-simplification, we may say that in a general way the culture 
of the Orient, and Japanese culture as a part of it, is intuitive and artistic, 
while the culture of the Occident is rational and scientific. The expression of 
that which is apprehended intuitively takes not scientific but rather artistic 
form, or, limited somewhat further, symbolical form. What the Japanese 
achieved in arts and crafts and military skills may be described as intuitive, 
and the secret tradition that is the ultimate expression of the intuition must 
necessarily be symbolical. The symbol is quite meaningless divorced from the 
experience and the intuitions that lie behind it. No doubt Masamune deter- 
mined the right temperature for his water after experimenting, and still more 
after experience, after many trials and failures; and it was not as if he had 
calculated scientifically to how many degrees he should heat the sword, what 
the humidity and the air pressure should be, and how many seconds the heated 
blade should be immersed in water of what temperature. Rather he knew all 
these things through intuition and a sensibility cultivated over long years. The 
secret he passed on was therefore no doubt highly figurative and symbolical. 
The man to whom it was revealed needed the intuition and sensibility, the 
product of training and experience, to make it possible for him to grasp at once 
the meaning hidden in the symbol. The secret was thus not one to be known 
simply by stealing up and snatching it. There is a wonderful strangeness rather 
in the way in which what was hidden showed itself at the proper moment, as 
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the flower opens; and in this sense there is something very profound in Zeami’s 
reference to the flower that “blooms because of its secret.” What is finest in 
the Japanese arts, theater, crafts, and military skills has been handed down 
almost by telepathy from one remarkable individual to another, from one 
trained and tempered intuition to another. 

This, however, is the ideal. The historical fact, running through all 
schools and all factions, has been that traditions harden, individuality is lost, 
art descends to mannerism, the living spirit of art ceases to be expressed and 
the tradition no longer satisfies artistic demands. The Japanese arts, indivi- 
dualistic in the best sense of the word with their emphasis on insight and 
intuition, become superficial, imitative, the reverse of individual—a develop- 
ment to be observed not in Japan alone but wherever the arts have been handed 
down to artists and craftsmen of limited ability. Easy to learn and transmit, 
the arts for a time find wide acceptance, but they quite lack the strength to 
belong to the whole world through their own vitality. 

The culture of the Occident is scientific—that is its principal character- 
istic. Science seeks out general principles, and arranges and orders its various 
worlds on those principles. Organization, so characteristic of science, is to 
be noted also in the arts of the Occident. Toward the end of 1924, during 
the Beethoven Centennial in the Paris Conservatory, I heard the Ninth 
Symphony for the first time, and I was moved as I had never before been 
moved by music. I noted with what power different and even conflicting 
emotions and impressions were organized into a whole, and I thought to myself 
that such music was not to be heard in Japan. 

Scientific universality seems to be extending farther and farther into the 
natural world, as for instance with the recent explanation by physicists of the 
nature of albumin. But is it not also true that atomic physics has brought out 
hitherto unknown manifestations of individuality? There is no doubt that 
science, with the machines that are its application, is robbing human life of 
individuality. Such, however, is not the real mission of science. In the dis- 
covery of a living universality there should be no conflict with a richly living 
individuality. The former should in fact support the latter. Traditional 
Japanese culture, confronting the scientific, mechanical, and organized culture 
of the Occident, has been threatened with the destruction of individuality along 
with the destruction of old forms. To vitalize in the life of the individual 
the universality suggested by science, so that the experience of the individual, 
no longer his in solitude, finds an answer in the spirits of all men, and at the 
same time avoids falling into merely facile forms—is this not the way to the 
fusion of the culture of the East and the culture of the West—is it not, in a 
wider sense, the road along which culture in general must advance? The road, 
however, is a long one. 


Abe Yoshishige 
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Japanese Audiences 


and Foreign Films 





HE Japanese are among the world’s most regular cinema-goers, and the 
T majority go to the movies not only for entertainment but in quest of 
general knowledge. Films from most film-producing countries are to 
be seen on Japanese screens. Sometimes a film which has met with little 
acclaim from the critics and the public in its country of origin turns out to 
be a great success in Japan, though on the other hand it may happen that a 
picture which has been successful in London, Paris or New York, will turn 
out to be an utter failure in Tokyo. 

The Anglo-Italian film “Romeo and Juliet” is a case in point. In 
England it came under considerable criticism, whereas here in Japan it was 
one of the most successful films of 1954-1955. Again, the fine French film 
“Jeux Interdits,” which failed to set the Seine on fire, was nevertheless a great 
box office winner wherever shown in Japan. 

The Japanese do not as a rule go blindly to see a film because it features 
a particular star. To Japanese cinema-goers the name of the director of a 
film is often more attractive than any other consideration and such directors 
as Julien Duvivier, Jean Renoir, René Clair, Carol Reed, John Ford, David 
Lean, Alfred Hitchcock, William Wyler, Elia Kazan are as well known to those 
who follow foreign films in Japan, as they are in their own countries. 

Today Japan is one of the world’s largest producers of motion pictures 
and it follows that domestic productions have a certain following. Those who 
patronise Japanese films are usually of the younger generation, or those past 
middle-age; while those who follow foreign films can be classified as students, 
office workers, the middle-aged, and those who entered manhood just after the 
close of the Pacific War. 

In 1955 Japanese studios produced 450 feature films; in 1956 they are 
expected to turn out close on 600. 

There will always be a good market in Japan for good foreign films, 
but it is already becoming more restricted in view of the recent successes 
achieved by Japanese productions, and today only really first-class films have 
a chance of obtaining playing time in the more attractive houses. 
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Since such Japanese films as “Rashémon,” “Gate of Hell,” “The Seven 
Samurai” and others achieved such great successes at the various international 
film festivals during the past few years the Japanese public has started to pay 
more attention to films from its own native studios. Many Japanese who a 
year or so ago saw only foreign films are now taking an interest in Japanese 
productions of the better type. 

It must be admitted that the excellent reception abroad accorded many 
Japanese films in recent years has come as a great surprise to some of the 
Japanese producers who had always conceded that little could be expected of 
film exports to countries where ways of life, history, and character are at such 
variance with those of the Japanese. Experience now seems to point to the 
fact that it is precisely those differences which appeal most to foreign audiences. 

Today, many Japanese are finding attractions in their native films which 
until recently they did not realise existed, thanks to the appreciation of these 
films by audiences overseas. 

In the world of art also it is only during the past thirty or forty years 
that the Japanese have come to appreciate their own “Ukiyo-e’”—wood-block 
genre prints. In the past these were regarded as trash and it was thought 
beneath the dignity of anyone professing a knowledge of art even to comment 
upon them. It was such great French masters as Toulouse-Lautrec and the 
Dutchman Vincent Van Gogh, who demonstrated the artistry of the great 
“Ukiyo-e” masters such as Hokusai, Utamaro, Hiroshige and others, by adapting 
some of their techniques to Western painting, which led the Japanese to 
discover a form of art which they had hitherto disregarded. 

This new appreciation of the excellence of native film productions does 
not mean that foreign films are likely to be ousted from Japanese screens. It 
does, however, mean that trashy and mediocre films, many of which were 
imported in the early post-war years when Japanese studios were at a stand- 
still, will no longer be imported. 

The majority of foreign films shown in Japan are the products of 
Hollywood, and indeed there has always, and probably always will be, a great 
following in this country for American films. But many European films— 
French, British, Italian, and others—have scored notable successes here in recent 
years even in competition with the large scale and expensive Hollywood 
productions. 

It does not matter whether a film is in black and white, or Technicolour; 
whether it is CinemaScope, VistaVision, Cinerama or any other newfangled 
device of projection. It takes very little time for the novelty of these devices 
to wear out, and in Japan, the story material counts first and foremost. In 
this respect the Japanese cinema-goer is most particular about what he pays 
to see for his own entertainment, or in his quest for knowledge. 

The classics are nearly always sure of success. The names of such 
writers as Stendahl, Shakespeare, Balzac, Dostoievsky, will always bring capacity 
crowds. During the showing of “Hamlet” a few years ago there was one man 
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who saw the picture sixty-seven times; one old gentleman after seeing this film, 
the first motion picture he had taken the trouble to see in his long life, then 
insisted that every one of his one hundred employees should see it at his 
expense. Shakespeare, indeed, can always be relied upon to keep the box 
offices busy. Likewise the works of the modern writers such as Hemingway 
and Somerset Maugham, always prove attractive to the Japanese when adapted 
for the screen. 

A recent phenomenon has been the tremendous popularity of the 
documentary type of film such as the Italian “Sesto Continente” and Walt 
Disney’s “Living Desert.” 

It is perhaps natural that imported comedies are the most difficult to 
sell to the Japanese public, but there have been notable exceptions, especially 
when the humour is finely drawn around a heart-warming story, as in the 
American film “Roman Holiday,” which had the hairdressers busy for months 
to meet the rush of young Japanese womanhood to embrace the Hepburn style. 

Japanese film-goers are kept well informed by hundreds .of magazines 
devoted to films. Some of these specialise in foreign films, some in domestic 
productions and oihers deal with both. A number of these publications devote 
themselves to the serious sides of film making and inform their readers on the 
latest techniques in direction, camera work, lighting and other aspects of the 
film maker’s art. Visiting film personalities are often surprised to find here 
in Japan that the film press reporters know as much about their doings and 
their plans for future productions as they know themselves. 

All newspapers devote space regularly to film reviews and general cinema 
topics and their critics all have their followers; and those writers usually specialise 
in the films of one country whose language and literature are, or have been, 
their particular field of study. 

The standard of comfort of Japanese cinemas in general is still a long 
way behind that of theatres in the U.S.A., Great Britain, and many other 
countries; but improvements are being made, and in recent years many fine 
and comfortable houses have been constructed in the principal cities. It is 
safe to say that improvements will continue, not only because the public 
demands them, but also because although still in its infancy, television is the 
constant bogey of film producers and theatre owners, who realise that it is 
only by improved productions and better standards of comfort for those who 
pay to see them that they can expect to hold their own. 

There is no discrimination in Japan against the films of any country 
and indeed the cinema-goer can see a wider range of films—including American, 
French, British, Italian, Mexican, Danish, Swiss, Argentine, Indian, German, 
Russian and Chinese—than perhaps in any other land. 

No less than five newsreels—four American and one British—are released 
each week, in addition to the five or six Japanese reels. CinemaScope is now 
installed in theatres even in small country towns, and Japan was the first 
country to have a special theatre constructed for the showing of Cinerama. 
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With a population of 90 million, and one of the highest rates of literacy 
in the world, Japan, whose people possess an almost insatiable thirst for knowl- 
edge, surely fulfils every requirement for the successful marketing of good 
motion pictures. 


Kawakita Nagamasa 


Photocracy 





«¢ TYHOTOCRACY,” a word coined on the analogy of “aristocracy” and 
P “democracy,” is not to be found in even the latest dictionaries, but 
photocracy—government by photography—is what we are living under 

today. 

One can tell from newspaper circulation figures that journalism is as 
powerful in present-day Japan as in any other country, perhaps more powerful. 
Before and during the war the strength of the Japanese press was greatly 
curbed by militarists and other extreme nationalists, but under the new Con- 
stitution no power can oppose it. Newspapers and magazines have come to 
have a sort of sovereignty. By means of mass communication they can determine 
a large segment of popular opinion concerning politics, economics, administra- 
tion, and society as a whole. To tell the truth, they have the power to hand 
down final decisions, decisions against which there can be no appeal. It would 
be no exaggeration, then, to describe our society as a “journalocracy.” 

Photocracy is a by-product of this. Nowadays at the first scent of a story 
photographers from all the news organs come flying. It makes little difference 
what the occasion is. It can be happy or sad, solemn or cruel, funny or tearful. 
If it looks like news, pop go the flash bulbs. “Freedom to photograph” is not 
specifically mentioned in the Constitution, but it is exploited to the full. Peo- 
ple who want publicity no doubt rejoice and give thanks. Others, fearful 
of the bad reputation they might incur by refusing to be photographed, bear 
it in silence. 

Some two years ago, a group of English Labor Party members visited 
Japan, and a dinner was held for them by the President of the House of 
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Representatives. Midway the glare of flash bulbs commenced. The guest 
of honor turned to the host and said, “In my country news photographers 
are not allowed to invade private premises. Are they permitted to do so 
here?” ‘The host was forced to reply that they were. 

The strangest thing about all this is that of the tens and hundreds 
of shots taken only a very few were actually used in the newspapers. All that 
stir for five or six photographs! Needless competition between companies 
and reporters is responsible for this nuisance. It is not so bad when the 
pictures are worthwhile, but what of the countless routine shots of ceremonies 
and committee meetings and conferences held by politicians whose faces we 
have seen so often that we are tired of them? Why not have one or two 
pictures taken and distributed to all interested papers. 

I am not certain who invented the term “photocracy,” but I can supply 
the following information. 

Two or three years ago Mr. Adlai Stevenson, the Democratic candidate 
against General Eisenhower in the last American presidential election, made a 
speech at a luncheon given for him here by the America-Japan Society. It 
is the fashion among Englishmen and Americans about to embark on a serious 
lecture to start with something funny in order to capture the audience’s at- 
tention, and Mr. Stevenson began by saying that before he had seen Japanese 
democracy he had been introduced to Japanese photocracy. This brought 
down the house, but actually the remark was not completely original. 

That afternoon the American Ambassador, Mr. Allison, was seated be- 
tween Mr. Stevenson and myself, and before the speech I was talking to him 
about my trip to America in the fail of 1950. I had been graciously received 
by the then Secretary of State Dean Acheson, and in response to the requests of a 
crowd of photographers the two of us had posed together on a sofa. The 
Secretary, with a slight laugh, had pointed to the cameramen and remarked 
that his country was a “photocracy.” Amused by the word, I had replied 
that photocracy had already been imported from the United States into Japan. 

Mr. Allison whispered this story to Mr. Stevenson, who presumably 
took the word from it. The joke he made that day, however appeated in all 
the newspapers as a sample of his own famous wit. 

Some months later I received a visit from an American lawyer who 
believed that Mr. Stevenson had coined the term. I told him of my conversa- 
tion with Mr. Acheson and pointed out that I had recorded it in my account 
of my trip. He was as pleased as if he had just found a piece of conclusive 
evidence, and he wrote the name of my book and the page number in his 
note pad, assuring me that when he returned to America he would see to it 
that Mr. Acheson was given proper credit. Actually, I myself am not sure but 
that Mr. Acheson heard the word from someone else. 

The moral of this story is that you cannot always believe what you read 
in the newspapers or hear on the streets. 


Tanaka Kotaro 
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Ai The Birds of Japan 


HE lands of Japan stretch far from north to south; they are girded all 
T around by the sea and endowed with countless mountainous areas, whose 
peaks at times rise to two thousand metres or more. Thanks to this, 
they abound in birds of all kinds. It is reported that 426 different species are 
to be found here—by a strange coincidence exactly the same figure as that 
reported for England at the end of last year. In the season of migration the 
skies are alive with the passage of their wings, and they provide Nature in 
Japan with one of her special charms. Only man, in his great numbers, mars 
the sanctuary: for the towns, with their close-packed conglomerations of small 
human houses, provide little haven for the bird. 

The bird which is perhaps best loved of the Japanese is the uguisu 
(horeites cantans cantans) or “Japanese nightingale” as it is popularly known 
—a small, olive-brown bird not seen in other lands. In summer, it nests in 
the mountain wilds, but winter it spends in the lowlands, closer to human 
dwellings. In early spring, earlier even than the cherry—just when, in fact, 
the plum is showing its first blossom—the clear tones of the nightingale first 
make themselves heard. The plum, whose white or red flowers appear while 
winter’s cold still lingers about them, vies with the cherry and the chrysanthemum 
for the affections of the Japanese people, and with this plum the nightingale 
is inseparable in their minds. Not only this, but in its song, too, it is for 
them the sweetest of all birds. This song, they say, goes “hoh-hokekyo”, 
trailing off into a string of “kekyo’s”. 

Japan has many kinds of thrushes. There is the summer thrush, which 
comes up from the south; there is the bird that migrates southward before 
the chill of the Siberian winter; and there is the vagrant thrush, who shifts 
with the seasons between domestic mountain and plain. Each species has 
in its turn two or three representatives, all with their own special character- 
istics. The owner of the most beautiful voice of them all, however, is the 
Japanese grey thrush, whose song, heralding his arrival from South China 
or Indo-China, is first heard in May, and who is Japan’s closest approach to 
the blackbird of the West. 

In the autumn every year great flocks of thrushes descend on Japan 
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from the northeast part of the Asian continent and spend the winter here. 
Since the end of the war they and other birds have been protected from the 
hunter by stricter game laws, but the thrush, unfortunately, makes a tasty 
dish, and trouble is still often caused by people who persist in killing and 
eating them, on the pretext that they are a menace to crops. In actual fact, 
experts have established and made it quite clear that in Japan the thrush does 
no damage, but despite this he is still not safe. 

In summer, the nesting season, the hills and mountains and the whole 
of northern Japan are filled with a chorus of birds’ voices. At such famous 
summer resorts as Karuizawa and Nikko the visitor may, in a single day, see 
and hear as many as fifty different species. The most distinctive group com- 
prises the cuckoo and his relations. Four kinds of cuckoo come to Japan 
every year from the southern regions. There are the cuckoo, the Himalayan 
cuckoo, the little cuckoo and the Chinese hawk-cuckoo. The cuckoo and the 
Himalayan cuckoo are heard only in the daytime, but the latter two sing on 
into the night. The Himalayan cuckoo has a cry resembling the repeated 
tapping of an upturned wooden tub. The Chinese hawk-cuckoo gives a sharp, 
repeated cry of “jui-cheh.” This suggests to the Japanese ear the word for 
eleven (ji-ichi), so “eleven” it has come to be called. To turn to the little 
cuckoo, since ancient times no other bird but the nightingale has had its praises 
so often sung in verse. It sings in flight—first ky’o-ky’o, and then kyo-kyo-kyo- 
kyo, repeated four or five times; first sharp and clear, and then dying away. 
Its song is often to be heard as it wings its way through the night air, quicken- 
ing the hearer’s fancy and invoking a host of emotions. Small wonder that it 
is beloved of the poet! Not infrequently, it deposits its eggs—they are of the 
right chocolate colour—in the unsuspecting nightingale’s nest; some authorities 
go so far as to claim that the wguisu and little cuckoo influence, as babies, 
each other’s song. 

In almost every country the sparrow, with the crow, is the most com- 
monplace of birds, and Japan is no exception. Here, however, he shares the 
same staple food with man, and waxes fat accordingly. The ordinary tree 
sparrow is man’s close neighbour; but at the autumn harvest he seizes the 
initiative and sallies forth in flocks into the country to steal a first feast from 
the fruits of man’s labour. He redeems himself, however, in the spring, 
when many a harmful insect and grub provide food for his offspring. 

The russet sparrow mates in the extreme north of Japan or even farther 
north, and visits the country’s granaries only in the autumn; even so, he is 
more of a nuisance than his relative the tree sparrow. Recently it has been 
discovered, though, that a small number of these birds mate in the uplands 
of the main island, on mountains of one thousand metres and over, just as 
it is recognised that a few flocks of swallows—who ought, by rights, to go 
south in the winter—spend it in Kyoto or one of a small number of other places. 

In the autumn of 1938 I chanced to go with my wife to the Hawk 
Mountain Sanctuary in Pennsylvania, U.S.A. The weather was cloudy, and 
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only some forty or fifty hawks were observable in flight that day, but the visit, 
nevertheless, remains very vividly in my memory. Japan, too, has its buzzard 
hawks which every winter set off from the Osumi peninsula, at the southern 
extremity of Kyiishi, and fly south over the sea in search of warmer climes. 
They rise up in a great flock from the southern tip of the peninsula and 
disappear over the ocean, flying on till they reach the Philippines where, it 
is said, they separate again into smaller groups. 

Eagles are sometimes to be seen in Japan, in the mountains, by the sea 
or at lakesides, but they are rare. As for the peregrine falcon, it is generally 
known that they nest in the face of precipices in Central Japan and districts 
to the north, but much surprise was caused when a pair once reared their 
young at the top of the tower of the Supreme Court building in the centre 
of Osaka—Japan’s second largest city—a constant menace to carrier pigeons 
and other smaller birds. 

The kestrel, so often seen in Europe, exists in Japan also, but until 
recently it was not known where the mating grounds were. Now, however, it 
has been discovered that they nest within the natural caves which are to be 
found in profusion in the cliffs along the river known as “Thirteen Cliffs,” 
near Nagano City in Central Japan. Here one can hear in summer the 
“kee, kee” of the parent birds as they wheel around in flocks, but this is 
only during the mating season, and at other times they are to be found scattered 
throughout the country. 

Certain bays and lakes on the northwest side of Japan serve as the 
winter haunt of that lovely bird, the swan. It has always been a familiar sight 
in Aomori and Niigata prefectures, in the extreme north of Honshii and the 
Japan Sea side of central Japan respectively, but towards the end of the war 
large swans began to put in an appearance on Lake Shinji also, in Shimane 
Prefecture on the west side of the country. 

In one corner of Lake Shinji stands the town of Matsue. Here Lafcadio 
Hearn lived for a while, and sang in his works the praises of the lake and its 
dreamy, peaceful quality. If he were alive today, he would find that the 
groups of swans now gliding over its face from late autumn on into early 
spring have added yet a further touch to the air of mystery and solemnity 
that hangs over the spot. Last year, one of the swans was shot, and a drive 
was launched to protect them from such outrages; there are at present about 
sixty birds spending the winter in their new security on the lake. 

There is much more that could be written about the birds of Japan, 
but space, unfortunately, does not permit. One last thing, however—the Japa- 
nese have a particular fondness for their swans, their nightingales and all 
their other birds, right down to the humble sparrow. Perhaps, as they see 
them winging their way through the sky, they unconsciously lament their 
own lot as humans on the crowded, jostling islands below, and feel a kind 
of nostalgia for the freer realms of the air. 


Ohara Soichiro 
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Japanese Program for the International 


Geophysical Year, 1957-58 


Nagata Takeshi 


INTRODUCTION 


HE plans for the International Geophysical Year, 1957-58, (IGY) may 
“f well prove to be the most exciting scientific research project to be 
undertaken in the latter half of the 20th century. More than 40 
countries will participate and the object of the program is to investigate and 
to carry out a survey of almost all geophysical phenomena to which the earth 
is essentially subject. It covers the investigation of lands, oceans, the earth’s 
atmosphere and the activity of the sun. For this purpose the sites of the 
IGY observatories will be selected to establish a reliable picture of global 
distribution of observed phenomena, independent of the borders between 
different countries. 

The drawing up of this extensive scientific project has required close 
international cooperation. The international organization responsible is the 
Special Committee for the International Geophysical Year (CSAGI: Comité 
Spécial de l’Année Géophysique Internationale) of the International Council 
of Scientific Unions (ICSU). Each country participating has its own national 
committee directly connected to CSAGI. 

The Japanese National Committee for the IGY, formed by the Science 
Council of Japan, is one of the Committees which initiated the IGY program 
in 1953. The Japanese National Committee plans to distribute about 50 IGY 
stations over the four main islands of Japan, the stations being required to 
link up closely with other stations in neighbouring countries. The subjects 
to be covered on the main islands are meteorology, geomagnetism, night 
airglow, ionosphere, radio wave propagation, solar activity, cosmic rays, latitude 
and longitude, oceanography and seismology. In addition to these studies, 
the Japan Committee started, at the end of 1954, to design and construct 
sounding-rockets for the purpose of investigating conditions in the upper 
atmosphere. The Japanese National Committee has also decided to join the 
international group of scientific expeditions to the Antarctic continent, which 
forms one of the biggest projects on the program of the IGY. 
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Although Japan has completely given up any desire for territory in 
Antarctica, it is, as Jrof. Ramanathan, President of the International Union 
of Geodesy and Geophysics, has said, one of the important geophysical countries 
and, accordingly, it is expected to play its part in this important aspect of the 
program. 


IGY PROGRAM ON THE JAPAN ISLANDS 


Thirteen meteorological stations, almost equally distributed on the four 
main islands of Japan will be specially equipped for the program. In these 
stations, meteorology in the stratosphere will be investigated by means of 
sounding balloons, as well as detailed observations of radiation and the ozone 
layer. Other routine meteorological stations in Japan will cooperate with the 
IGY stations and will strengthen routine weather observations on the ground. 

In the field of geomagnetism, five observatories—one in Hokkaidé, three 
in Honshu and one in Kytishi—will work as standard IGY magnetic stations, 
which will carry on “quick-run” observations of rapid magnetic variations as 
well as exact measurements of ordinary daily variations and magnetic 
disturbances. In addition to the standard observatories, seven minor magnetic 
stations will be operated for the special purpose of examining local distribution 
of particular geomagnetic variations. It is a field of science in which Japan 
is particularly well advanced. 

Although no instrumental observation of aurorae will be carried out, 
the networks for observing night airglow to be set up in Japan will be one 
of the best in the world, both in the quality of the instruments and the number 
of stations. Joint observations of night airglow, ionosphere and geomagnetic 
variations have been very effectively conducted in Japan for some ten years, 
and the studies of the upper atmosphere to be undertaken during the IGY 
give much hope for important scientific results. Actually, seven stations will 
observe continuously variations in the intensity of the special spectral lines 
of night airglows, and at two of the stations spectroscopic measurement will 
be intensely pursued. It may be worthwhile to note that the purpose ot 
setting up this rather dense network is to trace the movement of bright clouds 
of night airglows, which has recentiy been discovered in both Japan and the 
U.S.A. 

In studies on the ionosphere, there will be four routine observatories— 
one in Hokkaidé, two in Honshi and one in Kyiisht. These observatories 
have already worked as standard stations in the world network and, therefore, 
have appreciably contributed not only to the progress of radio science but 
also to practical radio-communications. The observing programs in these 
four stations will be strengthened during the IGY by shortening the interval 
of routine measurements; that is, hourly measurements at present will 
become quarter-hourly measurements in the IGY. There will also be a 
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special program in the IGY ionospheric studies, i.e. measurements of ionospheric 
wind and ionospheric turbulences. Although the investigation of these is 
comparatively recent in the field of ionosphere science, it is one of the most 
promising for clarifying what is really going on in upper atmosphere space. 
Radio scientists in Japan will, therefore, pay special attention to these new 
items during the IGY. 

Another new field of radio research is now being planned in coopera- 
tion between Japan and Australia for observing “whistler atmospheres,” that 
is, atmospherics which originate in thunder-cloud lightning in Australia and are 
propagated to Japan along lines of the earth’s magnetic field, and conversely 
atmospherics which originate in Japan and are propagated to Australia in the 
same way. This extraordinary propagation of long radio waves is a quite new 
and interesting phenomenon. It is hoped, therefore, that this cooperative 
research between Japan and Australia in the IGY will contribute to the solving 
of this significant problem. 

The program of the observatories for investigating solar activity is one of 
the most important items for the IGY, because the sun is the origin of energy 
which maintains and perturbs various phenomena near the earth’s surface. 
A great variety of optical measurements of solar activity will be carried out 
in both Tokyo and Ikoma Astronomical Observatories and, further, continuous 
observation of solar corona will be strengthened at the corona observatory 
on the top of Mt. Norikura. 

Another kind of agency which transports solar energy to the earth is 
radio waves emitted from the sun and its atmosphere. Since solar radio waves 
can penetrate even thick cloud layers, they have become one of the most im- 
portant tools for investigating the activity on the surface of the sun. In 
Japan, five bands of solar radio waves, from 200 to 4,000 Mc/sec. frequency, 
will be continuously under observation at three stations during the daytime 
in the IGY. Considering that there are very few astronomical observatories 
in the Far East, the responsibility of Japanese observatories for solar phenomena 
must be exclusively significant, in order to establish a perfect world network 
which can observe the sun’s surface throughout the whole period of the earth’s 
rotation. 

In the field of cosmic rays, Japan will have a standard meson monitor 
at Tokyo and a standard neutron monitor on the top of Mt. Norikura. These 
two monitors are designed to comply with standard characteristics defined by 
CSAGI. In addition to these, several other cosmic ray counters and ionization 
chambers will be operated during the IGY. 

For the purpose of precise determination of variations in longitude 
and latitude, Tokyo Astronomical Observatory and Mizusawa Latitude Ob- 
servatory will improve existing instruments and add some new ones. The 
work of these stations is also extremely important, since they are established 
astronomical observatories with long years of service in this field. 

At the Third General Meeting of CSAGI, held at Brussels in September, 
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1955, the necessity of world cooperation for oceanographic, seismological, and 
gravimetric observations was strongly stressed. In response to this Meeting, 
Japan will renew coastal observatories for oceanography, gravimetric stations 
and a certain number of seismological stations especially for measuring long- 
distance earthquakes. The main Japanese program in this branch will be 
deep sea surveying of the Pacific Ocean with the aid of four boats, which will 
be operated in very close cooperation with the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. Actually, 
the joint plan of Japan, the U.S.A., and the U.S.S.R. will cover the whole area 
of the Pacific Ocean by fairly dense surveying routes. This joint project may 
mean that the real contour of the Pacific Ocean will become clearer at the 
end of the IGY period. 

The 140°E. meridian line, on which the main Japanese islands are 
situated, has been appointed to be one of the four important meridian lines 
in the IGY world network, and, it has been strongly recommended that the 
IGY stations should be concentrated along these four meridian lines in order 
to find the dependency of the observed phenomena upon latitudes from the 
North Pole to the South Pole. Accordingly the 140°E. meridian line will be 
covered by a large number of stations, which will be operated by the U.S.S.R. 
in the Arctic area and Siberia, by Japan in the Japan Islands, by the U.S.A. 
in the South Pacific Islands, by the Netherlands and Australia in New Guinea, 
by Australia in Australia and Macgarie Island, by France in Terre Adélie in 
Antarctica, and by the U.S.A. at the South Pole. 


SOUNDING-ROCKET PROGRAM 


In the IGY program, special attention is being paid to upper atmos- 
phere physics, partly because human activity may well be extended in the 
near future to this region, and partly because this part of the atmosphere is 
ambiguous from the viewpoint of exact science, and consequently is calling 
for special detailed scientific research. (Upper atmosphere weather, geomagnetism, 
night airglow, ionosphere and cosmic rays are all phenomena occurring in this 
space and all are directly controlled by solar activity. A new term, “aironomy,” 
has quite recently been nominated to unify these studies of the upper atmos- 
phere into a systematized scheme of science). 

It should be remembered that all methods adopted in the aironomical 
research are measurements of objects at very high altitudes by instruments 
set on the earth’s surface. Magnetographs for observing geomagnetic variations, 
spectrographs and photometers for observing night airglow, radio transmitters 
and receivers for sounding the ionosphere, cosmic ray counters, optical and 
radio wave telescopes for solar activity, all these instruments are operated 
on the ground. Methods used hitherto in aironomy are for the most part 
indirect ones; interpretation of observed results must inevitably, therefore, 
depend on certain physical assumptions. Where possible, the aim of scientists 
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is to measure directly objective phenomena and remove any ambiguity in the 
course of obtaining the final results of observation. So far as the upper atmos- 
phere is concerned, it seems likely that sounding-rocket methods will satisfy 
this aim. Rocket-borne instruments can directly measure density, pressure, 
temperature, degree of ionisation, intensity of solar radiation, electric currents, 
cosmic ray intensity, etc. at heights of some hundreds of kilometers. 

Scientists in the U.S.A. have greatly improved rocket technique, which 
was originally invented by German technologists, and have succeeded in 
measuring the aironomical elements by rocket-borne instruments. They have 
shown the exclusive superiority of rocket-sounding methods in aironomical 
research. Colleagues in France and United Kingdom have finished their pre- 
liminary research. In Japan too, the first step of preliminary studies on sound- 
ing-rockets has almost been finished and it is expected that these will attain 
heights of 120km. during the IGY. Japanese sounding-rockets will provide 
measurements of pressure, temperature, and the rate of ionisation of the upper 
atmosphere, as well as intensities of solar ultra-violet radiation and cosmic rays 
at high altitudes. The Japanese rockets will be launched near the sea coast 
in Akita Prefecture on the north-eastern part of Honshti' which will form 
the central base. It is not yet decided how many will be launched, but it is 
hoped that at least one rocket will be launched every month during the IGY. 

The significance of the data obtained by means of sounding-rockets 
depends on the distribution of “coordinating” bases and this has been provided 
for in the program. For example, Japan and Australia will have bases along 
the 140°E. meridian line and the U.S.A. will build a station on an island near 
the equator. 


ANTARCTIC SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITION 


The focus of greatest attention of the IGY program is the scientific ex- 
peditions to the Antarctic continent. These expeditions will be carried out 
with the closest international coordination, and Argentina, Australia, Chile, 
England, France, New Zealand, Norway, the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. have already 
despatched pre-survey parties to Antarctica. Japan has also agreed to participate. 

This proposal was warmly welcomed by CSAGI, and it was recommended 
that the destination of the Japanese party should be near Prince Harald 
Coast, approximately 70°S. and 35°E. in latitude and longitude respectively. 
In response to this recommendation, the Science Council of Japan has es- 
tablished an Antarctic Research Special Committee to prepare all plans. 
The coming Japanese expedition will be the second one to be undertaken 
to Antarctica; the first expedition in 1912 was led by Lt. Shirase and was 
highly successful, though it was by no means a scientific expedition. Since 
that time, no attack on the white continent has been made by Japan, and 
Japanese scientists have little knowledge and experience of this region. 
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Nevertheless, Japan is attempting to send a well-organized scientific 
party to joint the international network of geophysical observors in Antarc- 
tica. The program of geophysical observations by the Japanese party will 
cover meteorology, aurora, geomagnetism, ionosphere, cosmic rays, seismology, 
geology, geography, glaciology and oceanography. Throughout the year, from 
January, 1958 to January, 1959, continuous observations of the first six items 
will be carried out at the base station near Prince Harald Coast; while studies 
on the remaining four items will be carried out in two summer seasons, i.e. 
January-February in 1958 and 1959. The total number in the Japanese IGY 
expedition party will be about 50, of which 20 members, including geologists, 
geographers and oceanographers, will stay in the Antarctic only during the 
summer seasons. Approximately 30 members, including 17 scientists, will stay 
throughout a year or more at the base camp. 

To set up the base camp, and to carry out some preliminary observations, 
a pre-survey party will be sent from Japan at the end of this year. This party, 
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composed of approximately 40 members, will stay at Prince Harald Coast for 
about a month from January to February, 1957. The responsibility of this 
pre-survey party is extremely important, since the detailed schedule of the 
IGY expedition party will depend entirely upon its results. The planning of 
the pre-survey expedition, as well as the IGY expedition is now going on 
with very close cooperation of all scientific societies concerned in the country. 
The expedition members, instruments and equipment, food and other neces- 
sary material will be transported from Japan to Antarctica by M/S “Séya,” an 
ice-breaker of 2,200 tons in weight. The M/S “Sédya” will make three voyages 
to the Antarctic: in Nov. 1956-Mar. 1957; Nov. 1957-Mar. 1958; and Nov. 
1958-Mar. 1959. 

There is every reason to believe that this second Antarctic expedition 
from Japan will be successful. But much will depend on the work of the pre- 
survey party on overcoming lack of knowledge and experience of modern 
techniques in polar expedition. It may be worthwhile to mention here that no- 
one has yet landed on Prince Harald Coast, though it and the surrounding 
neighbourhood have already been photographed from airplanes. The Japanese 
will, therefore, be on virgin land. The nearest bases to them will be the 
Australian camp, which will be about 2,000 km. east, and the Norwegian one 
about 3,500 km. west. 

The spirit behind the Japanese IGY program is the same that animates 
the IGY program as a whole—international scientific cooperation for the sole 
purpose of advancing our knowledge of natural and physical phenomena, in 
the interests not solely of the people of one country but of the people of all 
countries. We are quite sure that the Japanese effort will be of great value 
to Japan itself, but in the final stage it will derive its maximum value only 
from the combined research of all taking part in the IGY project. 
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Publishing Trends 


Sakanishi Shio 


HATEVER else may be said about it, the second half of 1955 provided 
\X/ the largest number of readable books in any half-year since the end 
of the war. To be sure, the harvest included as much chaff as wheat, 
as was inevitable when the number of titles is considered. The Shuppan News 
reports the total number of books published in 1955 as 11,672, including 
reprints but not new editions. Classified belles-lettres lead the list with 3,261 
titles, followed by juvenile reading matter with 2,477 titles, among which were 
many reference books and supplementary readers. The social sciences occupy 
third place with 1,622 titles. The remainder come in the following order: 
natural sciences, with 787 titles; technology, 750; fine arts, 728; history, 535; 
philosophy and religion, 484; industries, 469; general works, 303; and languages, 
256. 

According to the Japan Publishers’ Association, in paperback editions 
alone over three thousand titles appeared last year. This figure includes both 
reprints and originals, all produced on the same high-speed presses, distributed 
by the same wholesalers, and displayed by the same bookstores. To the publishers, 
critics, and writers the terms “originals” and “reprints” are clear enough, but 
to the buying public, they are nothing but labels. Often published by the 
same firms, both categories look much alike, and to the average reader who 
never heard of them when they appeared in their regular trade editions, the 
reprints are really originals. Many an astute publisher, within a few weeks of 
the so-called standard trade editions, rushes a work into a paperback edition. 
Some of the big publishing firms in Tokyo are getting out paperbacks at the 
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rate of a title a day. A conveyer-belt system seems to have gripped the industry, 
and rows upon rows of gaudy paperbacks in the retail shops and department 
stores woo the unbookish millions to invest their hundred-yen bill. And in 
general it must be said that those who buy are not disappointed, for besides 
being entertained, they often learn something new. If the writers for the 
paperbacks have found what will sell in the mass market, at the same time 
it is probable that the book-buying and book-reading habits of the public 
have gone through some beneficial transformation. 

This new trend is reflected somewhat in the nation’s best-seller poll of 
1955, checked through fifty-two retail bookstores scattered throughout the 
country. I will list the best ten with the price, the publishers, and approximate 
number of copies sold: 

Sat6 Kojin, Hadaka Zuihitsu, “Naked Essays.” Chii6-keizai-sha, ¥150, 650,000 copies. 

Mochizuki Mamoru, Yokubé, “Desire.” Kobun-sha, ¥100, 430,000 copies. 

Watanabe Kazuo, Uranari-shé, a collection of familiar essays. KObun-sha, ¥100, 180,000 

copies. 

Okakura Koéshiré, Zaibatsu, “Big Business.” Kobun-sha, ¥130, 150,000 copies. 

Ishikawa Tatsuz6, Fuan no Rinri, “Ethics of Unrest.” Kodan-sha, ¥100, 150,000 copies. 

Masaki Hiroshi, Saiban-kan, “The Judge.” Kobun-sha, ¥130, 120,000 copies. 

Shinmura Izuru, Kdji-en, a Japanese dictionary. Iwanami, ¥2,000, 110,000 copies. 

Honda Akira, Shidéd-sha, “The Leaders.” Kobun-sha, ¥100, 100,000 copies. 

Inouye Yasushi, Asunaré Monogatari, a novel. Shinchd-sha, ¥120, 100,000 copies. 

Téyama Shigeki and others, Shdwa-shi, “A History of the Showa Era (1936- ” 

Iwanami, ¥100, 100,000 copies. 


* $1=¥360. 4 1=¥1,008 (approximately). 


With the exception of Shinmura’s dictionary, the nine titles are all paper- 
backs. Inouye’s “The Tales of Asunar6é” is the only reprint, the rest being 
originals. Ishikawa is a novelist, while Masaki is a lawyer. Toyama is a 
young historian. Curiously, the remaining six authors are professors or pro- 
fessors emeritus of universities. Never before have so many academic dignitaries 
been writing the nation’s best sellers. To be sure, some of these works are of 
dubious character, both in content and treatment of the subject, and not 
entirely worthy of university professors. For example, Sat6d’s “Naked Essays” 
is made up of eroticism and common sense. No one can figure out why such 
a work has been read so extensively. Mochizuki is a professor of psychology, 
and his “Desire” makes abstruse psychology and psychoanalysis palatable to 
the uninitiated, but in the process of attempting to explain complex scientific 
matter in a limited space, the author often takes a shortcut, exaggerating certain 
phases or overlooking important elements. Popularization always holds this 
danger, but these original paperbacks are rather glaring offenders. Okakura, 
for example, calls those in big business the merchants of death and condemns 
the capitalistic system without making clear that modern capitalism is different 
from that of the past. Honda’s book belongs more or less to the class of 
muckraking literature and exposes a number of present-day intellectual leaders 
who unabashedly engaged in war activities. Masaki lays bare injustices al- 
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legedly committed by the judiciary in the name of justice. 

Looking over the list and noting the odd titles, one naturally wonders 
why they won favor among so wide a public. A popular form of pseudo- 
psychology, exposés of big business or the judiciary system, and the past 
activities of intellectuals may interest a limited group, but hardly seem to have 
mass appeal. There is little of sex, violence or even action in them. Could 
it be that there has been a sudden change in the cultural climate in Japan? 
I hardly think so, but during the more than a decade of the tragic war, the 
surrender and the period of occupation which came in rapid succession, the 
Japanese had little time to scrutinize themselves. They left the problem of 
the war criminals and the wholesale purging of civilians who had participated 
in the war efforts in the hands of the occupation army. But when the occupa- 
tion ended and the country became independent, the purgees came gradually 
back to power, and the reactionary movement called “the reverse course” 
started. To be more specific, of the eighteen members of the present Hatoyama 
Cabinet, fourteen belong to the old regime and were purged by the Occupation 
Army. Foreign Minister Shigemitsu is a former war criminal. In the meantime, 
the living conditions of the general public, contrary to its expectation, have 
not improved, but rather have gone from bad to worse. Social tension and 
unrest have increased. The people have begun to ask who should be blamed 
for the years of suffering and privation. What were the causes behind all the 
confusion? How are we to extricate ourselves? Téyama and his associates 
depict the present era as nothing but one continuous folly about which the 
public has been hoodwinked. They are extremely critical of the Emperor 
system. Okakura blames big business, while Honda hammers at the intel- 
lectual leaders. In such books, Mr. Average Man and Mrs. Average Woman 
find easy answers to their queries. 

Examination of the best-seller list discloses that of its ten titles, five are 
published by K6bun-sha, whose moving spirit is Kanki Haruo, enfant-gdté 
of the publishing world. Kanki calls himself a “producer,” not a publisher, 
and has coined a new expression—“creative publishing.” He is astute in 
discerning the general trend and then sets out to find an author to write 
according to his prescription of social remedy. If the people feel restless and 
confused, or despondent, well, give them vitamin shots. Two years ago, the 
shot happened to be Death House Letters by Ethel and Julius Rosenberg 
in translation. Last year, his shots took the form of attacks on the Emperor 
system, the intellectuals, and big business. He claims to be a “realist with 
a dream,” and as a realist he pushes his artificially-produced best sellers in 
paperbacks with high-pressure advertising. If Kanki as a producer makes his 
subject matter popular and his books readable, Kanki as a propagandist carries 
them to the public. Books that are handy and cheap are read more frequently 
than those that are not. Moreover, Kanki has a special talent in bringing 
about social pressure. You do not need to be interested in psychology or big 
business, but when there is much talk about certain books, you are forced to 
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read them in order to be up-to-date or as a matter of self-protection if nothing 
else. He thus generates talk about them to make best sellers of his books. 

Among the semi-best sellers are found the Iwanami Sh6-jiten, “Iwanami’s 
Pocket Dictionaries,” in 15 volumes, of which the first four—on law, economics, 
music, and Japanese classical] literature—are out, each of which has sold more 
than 70,000 copies. John A. Schindler’s How to Live 365 Days a Year is the 
only title in translation that has sold more than 70,000 copies. 


The Akutagawa literary prize of the second half of 1955 was granted 
to Ishiwara Shintar6, twenty-three-year-old university student, for his maiden 
work, Taiyd no Kisetsu, ““The Season of the Hot Sun,” on whose merit the 
critics are divided. Both the characters and the society the author depicts are 
tough and brutal, and he does not have enough fundamental decency to be 
shocked by human derelicts, yet there is no question that the work shows 
a new literary spark. Whether he will develop it into something more mature 
is difficult to tell. However, since this prize was established to find new 
talent, it seems quite proper that Ishiwara got it. 

Kyi Eikan and Nitta Jirdé received the Naoki prize. Kyi is a native 
of Formosa who was educated in Japan, specializing in economics at Tokyo 
University. For some time he was back in his native land engaged in business, 
but has been residing in Japan since 1954. His novel Hongkong is based on 
his experience as a trader in that international city, though at present he is 
busy writing novels. Incidentally, he has to his credit several works on the 
industries of Formosa and economic theories. Nitta, on the staff of the Central 
Meteorological Station, is new in the literary field. His Gédriki Den is a 
collection of short stories based on his experiences in the Weather Bureau. 

The seventh annual literary prize of the Yomiuri Newspaper Company 
for novels went to Satomi Ton’s Koi-gokoro and Mrs. Kéda Aya’s Kuroi Suso 
which was reviewed in Japan Quarterly (Vol. 11, No. 4) and is translated in full 
in this issue. Satomi has had a long career as a novelist, his first work appearing 
in 1910, and the present award was not so much for the work mentioned 
but rather in recognition of his long service in the literary field. The Yomiuri 
prizes for literary criticism went to Yamamoto Kenkichi’s Koten to Gendai 
Bungaku, “The Classics and Modern Literature,” and Karaki Junzd’s 
Chisei no Bungaku, “Literature of the Middle Ages.”” Yamamoto is a student 
of haiku poetry, but in the present work, the author takes up eight classics 
such as the Manydshi, Ise Monogatari, Genji Monogatari, No plays, plays of 
Chikamatsu and the novels of Saikaku, and tries to prove how in creative 
processes it is necessary for an individual genius to overcome his own limitations 
and merge into some larger whole. His is a large-scale interpretation of the 
structure and quality of Japanese life and culture, but instead of carefully 
building up a theory backed by his research he simply has adapted T. S. Eliot’s 
definition of culture and the ethnological interpretation of literature of his 
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teacher, the late Origuchi Nobuo. However, issues are complex, and though 
his attempt is at times convincing, it fails to interpret the classics, to say 
nothing of the relation of his theory to modern literature. 

Karaki, on the other hand, has produced a much more substantial work. 
Starting with careful analysis of the medieval pattern of thought, he traces its 
development through Kamo no Choémei, Kenk6é, Dégen, and Ikkyi, finally 
leading up to the great haiku poet, Bashé. As a philosopher, the author was 
well qualified to undertake this task, since he has a sense of intellectual history 
and the wealth of our cultural inheritance. The great men he takes up are 
religious recluses and artists whose aesthetic feeling at one time or another 
had led them into dilettantism and a nihilistic attitude toward life only, in 
due time, to emerge into affirmation of life. Through them, the author is 
trying to point out to present-day Japanese how they may overcome their 
irony and self-mockery. If the realism of modern literature has led writers 
into a blind alley, by an effective interpretation of the continuing process of 
cultural discipline they can again find a vision of humanity which, according 
to the author, is the real meaning of literature. The Academy of Arts and 
Letters has just announced its annual awards, and in the literary field they 
have gone to Ibuse Masuji for his Hydryi Usaburd, “The Shipwrecked Usa- 
buré,” and to Nobori Shomu’s Russia Soviet Bungaku-shi, “The History of 
Russian and Soviet Literature.” Ibuse’s short novel, The Far-Worshipping 
Commander, was introduced in the present journal (Vol. I, No. 1). He writes 
about ordinary people with foibles and is noted for his homely humor. His 
John Manjiré, an account of a young fisher lad who was rescued by American 
whalers in the Pacific, educated in Fairhaven, and, returning to Japan shortly 
before Commodore Perry came, influenced the Government officials with 
his first-hand knowledge of the United States to sign the treaty, was widely 
recognized and even translated into English. The present Shipwrecked Usa- 
bur6é is also a documentary novel, on which the author labored for three years. 
Seventy-eight-year-old Nobori has devoted his long life to the study of Russian 
literature and the translation of Russian classics. His History sums up over 
half a century of untiring effort against all kinds of odds, and we are happy 
to have his efforts honored by the Academy award. I may add that the Academy 
also has announced the election of Aono Suekichi, a veteran of literary criticism, 
to its membership. Aono is a liberal with a questing intelligence together 
with indomitable courage, and this has led him in his long life to attempt 
things few of his colleagues have dared. Being always a controversial figure, 
he has been slow to receive public recognition. His election is well deserved. 

I may have given inordinate space to the literary awards of the past 
year, but the reason is two-fold. First, the year made evident the paucity 
of significant creative writing. From the few young novelists who had seemed 
promising came little of real stature. As a result, the literary awards had to 
be based on achievements over a long period rather than on the merits of 
specific works. Another reason is that for the first time in years more substantial 
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serious reading matter has not only appeared but has found an audience which, 
though still in the minority, is growing. This growth cannot be traced to 
factors of education or social standing, for the audience is not limited to a 
smal] segment of intellectuals but is drawn from all levels of life. Encouraged 
by this, publishers are willing to bring out worthwhile works. 

On the other hand, one cannot be too optimistic. The year brought 
two literary booms—one of the so-called comics and the other of popular 
fiction with itinerant swordsmen or fencers as its heroes. The bad influence 
of the comics on children has been taken up in the press, with anxious 
teachers and parents adding fuel to the already glowing fire, but the comics 
of the boom are for grown-ups. Without enough comic artists to take care 
of demands, editors vie in snaring them. They are then rushed to secluded 
resorts where they are locked up until they produce what is wanted. No one 
knows how long this boom is going to last, but the books resulting from it 
are passed on from the adult audience to children. Eventually there may come 
loud protests, but so far all is quiet on the comics front. As for the swordsmen 
fiction, no one can predict when the boom will end. 


The year brought many interesting books of travel. Such books give 
the millions of Japanese cooped up in these four small islands a little fresh 
air. Oya Sdichi’s Sekai no Ura-Kaidé o Yuku, “Walk through the Back Alleys 
of the World,” is the record of his six-month journey through twenty-five 
countries. He took special interest in countries which Japanese rarely visit 
and noted the industries and trade, standards of living, defense preparations, 
national traits, and sentiments toward Japan, as well as the manners and 
customs of the people. In Israel, when he visited a cooperative farm, the 
village girls shouted at the author, “Rashémon, Rashémon,” and welcomed 
him. He was the first Japanese they had ever seen, but a few days before 
they had seen the Japanese motion picture “Rashomon.” Of the Middle and 
Near East, Ishiyama Keijiré’s Haiiro no Kuni Aoi Kaiky6 gives a graphic view. 
He was a correspondent of the Asahi Newspaper in this part of the world off 
and on for three different periods. 

For those interested in labor unions and their activities, Okéchi Kazuo’s 
O-Bei Ryokdé-ki, “Travel Record of Europe and America,” may be of some 
interest, although his over-simplification and over-emphasis of certain phases 
is not altogether healthy. Yoshikawa KO6jir6é, a scholar of Chinese classics, 
toured the United States on the invitation of the State Department, and his 
account of what he found, Seiyé no naka no Toyé, “Orient in the Occident,” 
is a tasty cocktail of one part each of Chinese, Japanese and American culture. 
The new American scenes remind him of those of ancient China. Harvard 
University is very much like his own Kyoto University, and at a party the 
scholars wrote poems in Chinese, Mongolian, Russian, and English and ex- 
changed them as did the Chinese of old. Each speaks his own thoughts with- 
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out half understanding the other. Because of his interest, the author visits Ezra 
Pound at St. Elizabeth Hospital in Washington. The role of John D. 
Rockefeller II in cultural organizations reminds him of that of Prince Taka- 
matsu in Japan. But the most interesting travel record of the season was 
Kat6 Shiiichi’s Aru Ryokdé-sha no Shis6é, “Thoughts of a Traveller.” The 
author is a medical doctor and a literary critic, and his record of observation 
of European culture ranges from art criticism to minute interpretation of 
the structure and quality of daily life. He manages to puncture all the wishful 
thinking of Japanese tourists of European countries by giving specific facts. 

By official invitation of the Soviet Union and Red China, many groups 
of Japanese leaders in various fields, whose thoughts were approved by their 
hosts, travelled behind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains, and their members 
wrote reports. The first mission, made up of National Diet members and 
political leaders, came back full of praise and admiration and glorified the 
accomplishments of the new countries. No flies, no mosquitoes, no beggars 
and no prostitutes seemed to have impressed them most. The second group, 
made up of university professors and intellectuals, not only praised but also 
defended their outrageous revolutionary antics. The university campus is 
like a public park, all laid out most efficiently to promote higher learning; 
research institutions are blessed with funds and new equipment; academic 
standards are high. They even enthused over academic freedom. The third 
group, made up of the nation’s top-notch newspapermen, however, took a 
different view. Its members found flies and mosquitoes. Freedom of speech 
for the press was said to exist in printed letters but not in actual life. The 
newspapers reported only that news approved by the authorities. One member 
of the group was told he was free to play golf but there happened to be no 
golf course. 

These reports are interesting and often entertaining, but because the 
invitations come from government agencies, and the tours are designed to 
include only the show places, we can know little of the life of the people. 
Impressions and observations depend on the attitude of those giving them. 
Of a dozen or more reports, Takagi Takeo’s O-Tonari no Shin-Sekai, “Our 
Neighboring New World,” and Hino Ashihei’s Akai Kuni no Tabibito, “A 
Traveller in the Red Countries,” are the most interesting. Takagi is an 
editorial writer of the Yomiuri Newspapers who spent his childhood in China 
and was stationed there twice as a special correspondent. Therefore, on his 
latest visit, he had a chance to compare the old and the new China. Hino 
is a novelist, and during the China Incident he was sent there first as a soldier 
and then as a war correspondent. This time when invited to visit Red China 
and North Korea, he went determined to report only what he saw and felt. 
As a writer he faithfully kept his resolution, and the book is a humane and 
heart-warming record of a traveller. 
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Yoshikawa Eiji’s 
“A New Tale of the Heike” 


Uramatsu Samitaro 


VERY Japanese child is familiar with two mediaeval heroes who appear 
E in innumerable songs and stories for children, and though the young 
may not necessarily wish to emulate them, the romantic aura which 
surrounds this pair excites the imagination of boys as well as girls. These 
two personages are Yoshitsune and Benkei. Yoshitsune is a handsome and 
dashing young warrior, and Benkei is his retainer, a humane, roistering fighting- 
monk, Yoshitsune’s inseparable companion in his many adventures. 

Yoshitsune and Benkei are not the favorites of children alone but of 
their parents as well, since the pair are the central figures in many a legend, 
N6é and Kabuki play and classical dance, and have for centuries provided the 
theme of ballads and folksongs that grew up in every part of Japan. Yoshi- 
tsune and Benkei were not, however, legendary figures but real men who 
played an important role in the history of Japan during the 12th century, 
a critical period of political and social upheavals, since it was then that the 
centuries-long rule of the Fujiwara aristocrats came to an end. 

Kyoto, the capital, had been the seat of a government controlled for 
three hundred years by the Fujiwara clan, a powerful family owning vast 
tax-free estates throughout the land. Under them a unique culture flourished 
in the capital, and their wealth gave rise to a luxurious way of living that 
ultimately ended in decadence. As the authority of the Fujiwara declined, 
various branches among them engaged in a bitter struggle for supremacy until 
the enfeebled nobles were obliged to rely upon force to bolster their tottering 
authority, and increasingly called upon their bodyguards, the warriors, to 
support them in their quarrels. 

Another power to be reckoned with during this period of growing 
disorder was the Buddhist church, which wielded considerable influence in 
politics. The mounting chaos in the government inevitably drew the wealthy 
temples and monasteries into the struggles between the aristocrats, and to 
protect their own interests the clergy maintained armies of mercenaries whom 
they called fighting-monks. 

The warriors, who for long had occupied an inferior position in society, 
acquired prestige and power and before long succeeded not only in putting 
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a check on the church, but soon overthrew their masters, the Fujiwara, whom 
they replaced as the rulers. 

The warrior class, which emerged at the beginning of the 12th century, 
was represented by two prominent military families, the Heike and the Genji, 
between whom there arose a struggle for leadership. The Heike at first, under 
their chieftain, Kiyomori, gained the upper hand, but following Kiyomori’s 
death were overborne by the Genji, who were led by Yoshitsune. The triumph 
of the Genji, however, did not endure for long, and they were eclipsed by 
dissident elements in their midst. These in their turn were soon displaced 
by even more able rivals amongst them, and while this struggle among the 
warrior clans went on, the aristocrats and followers of the emperor made 
several attempts to wrest power from the warriors. 

In the far-reaching upheavals that followed, the entire country was 
plunged into a civil war in which local war-lords fought among themselves, 
and for almost a century unremitting warfare tore the land from end to end. 
The Dark Ages of Japan finally came to an end when a general of the Toku- 
gawa clan reunited the country, restored peace, and set up a military dictatorship, 
the Tokugawa Shdgunate, which lasted for two and a half centuries. In 
1868, some loyalists and military clans finally brought about the fall of the 
Shdgunate and restored the monarchy. The Restoration did not, however, 
end the influence of the military class, which continued to dominate national 
politics until the end of the disastrous Pacific War. 

From this brief review of Japanese history tracing the rise of the military 
caste, it is not difficult to see why the 12th century can be regarded as so 
important in understanding Japan and the Japanese. Numerous facets of 
Japanese life and thought today bear the traces of traditions which had their 
origin in that century of conflict and were further shaped by the events of 
later centuries in which the warriors ruled. It is likewise not difficult to 
understand why Yoshitsune and Benkei have been immortalized in song and 
story, and oftentimes seem to overshadow the significance of the period in 
which they lived. 

The history of the struggles between the Heike and Genji has survived 
in many forms, but none is so well known as the 13th century epic, Heike 
Monogatari (A Tale of the Heike), cast in the mould of Buddhistic thought, 
which was chanted by ballad-singers and carried to every corner of Japan for 
generations until the names of its heroes and the stories of their exploits 
became known to all men. 

Among novelists writing today Yoshikawa Eiji deservedly ranks as the 
foremost writer of historical fiction, and his monumental Shin-Heike Mono- 
gatari (A New Tale of the Heike) promises to be his most distinguished work. 
Begun soon after the end of the Pacific War, when he had seen and experienced 
so much of the waste and folly of war, Mr. Yoshikawa took his hint from the 
mediaeval epic, and with the 12th century as the setting for his story, set 
himself to the task of writing about the pitifulness and tragedy of men who 
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wage war. His novel is an account of how the Heike brought about the fall 
of the Fujiwara aristocrats, and of the defeat of the Heike by the Genji. 

Mr. Yoshikawa began the ambitious and difficult task of writing a novel 
which deals with not one but many heroes or major characters, and to accom- 
plish this he made history, or what he calls the “stream of time,” his chief 
protagonist. The unending cycle of events brings one hero and then another 
on to the stage, successively replaces them by others, and with magnificent skill 
Mr. Yoshikawa succeeds in creating a novel that is a fine blend of history and 
fiction. 

His reputation as a past master of the historical and biographical novel 
is unrivalled, as the continuing popularity of his earlier works amply show, 
but none equals the scope and epic quality of The Heike. Not only does he give 
us in this account of the rise and fall of the Heike a colorful and richly varied 
picture of heroes and high adventure, but we are introduced to lesser men— 
the common people—whom he portrays with rare humor and enlivens with a 
humaneness that is peculiarly his. Mr. Yoshikawa’s sympathy for the under- 
dog is something that probably has been strengthened by his own youthful 
struggles, which began at the age of twelve when he was obliged to leave school 
and worked to support a large family of brothers and sisters. Until his early 
thirties, when he finally took up the profession of writing, Mr. Yoshikawa moved 
from one occupation to another, gaining thereby an experience and knowledge 
of ordinary people denied to most writers. Starting as an errand-boy, he put 
in a stint as a day-laborer, worked on the docks at Yokohama, was an apprentice 
to a damascene worker, and at one time even made a living as the operator 
of an eating-stall. 

One thing more must be said about the author of The Heike, and that 
is the unique position that he occupies among modern Japanese writers, 
most of whom have been strongly influenced by European literature. Mr. 
Yoshikawa is the rare exception whose literary background was formed entirely 
by his reading of the ancient and mediaeval classics of Japan. His writing 
therefore can be described as purely Japanese in the sense that it has developed 
directly out of the traditions of our native literature. 

The Heike first appeared in serial form in the Shiikan Asahi (Asahi 
Weekly) almost six years ago, and over a million readers have followed his 
story through more than three hundred instalments—witness to the wide and 
solid appeal that this modern epic has for the Japanese public. 

Mr. Yoshikawa, who was awarded the coveted Kikuchi Kan Prize for 
Literature several years ago, received the Asahi Prize for Literature in January 
this year for The Heike, which is nearing completion. It is only fit that his 
achievement should receive such distinguished recognition at this time, and 
Western readers will soon have an opportunity to read a modern Japanese 
epic, when the English version of a part of The Heike, now being prepared 
by Knopf in New York, is published. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


An Introduction to Japan 


By Herschel Webb 


Columbia University Press, New York, 1955, pp. 130, $2.75. 


HIS work is the result of the efforts 
of the Japan Society of New York, 
and is, in one sense, a re-edition of the 

Japan Society Syllabus, published in 1937. 
The subsequent sudden changes in Japan’s 
situation, and the special features involved 
in Japanese-American relations 
evitably, however, that the contents have 
been completely rewritten, 
particular affinity with those of the previous 
work. 


mean in- 


and bear no 


Of the various works known to me which 
aim at presenting Japan to the American 
people, the present work is one of the 
finest as far as degree of accuracy in pre- 
sentation of the facts is concerned. It deals 
first with between Japan and 
America, pointing out the various special 
problems which have arisen in connection 
with America’s position in post-war Japan. 
The author pays particular attention to the 
movement to speed up re-armament and to 
the difficult ideological problems facing 
present-day Japan, caught as she is between 


relations 


the two opposing camps of America and 
The concise, clear-cut way in which 
he examines, in the light of world history, 
the critical situation in which Japan finds 
herself at 


Russia. 


present, is something one can 
perhaps expect only of a foreign scholar. 
The main body of the work begins with a 
section entitled “Land and the People”, in 
which the author gives suggestions as to the 
reasons for the special characteristics which 
the Japanese people present, in the light of 
the nature of the Japanese language. He 
proceeds to a discussion of the “Location, 
Size, and Regions” of the country and 
concludes that while Japan is “an Asian 
nation by tradition” it is at present in 
of becoming a “Pacific nation”. 
This way of looking at things is character- 


process 


istically American. One might indeed say 
that Japan is now standing at the fork of 
the road where she must either fulfil her 
mission as an Asian nation or become a 
Pacific nation, aiming at a more peaceful 
realisation of her wartime ideologies. The 
author next deals with climate and topo 
graphy and touches in turn on the popv- 
lation question. 

The next section deals with history, 
This is accurate in the main, and there is 
nothing to quarrel with in the facts so far 
as they are given. They are well grasped 
by the author, even though they do not 
range beyond what is known to the average 
middle-school student in Japan. The author 
explains first how the Japanese race is a 
mixture of two streams, one from Northern 
Asia and one from Melanesia, and goes on 
to describe the process of sinicization in the 
Nara and Heian periods. In the light of 
recent theories on the provenance of the 
racial culture of Japan, his assertion that 
China is the source of almost everything in 
ancient Japanese culture and social organi- 
sation is rather doubtful; his understanding 
of specifically Japanese things would seem 
rather shallow. He has a_ regrettable 
tendency to put forward Shinto as the only 
original thing which Japan has produced. 
It is, incidentally, unsuitable to translate 
the word Shinto as “the Way of Kami’, 
and I would rather see it referred to as the 
primitive and moreover basic set of beliefs 
of the Japanese people. 

Next, the author discusses the Middle 
Ages—the first period, ending in 1600, of 
military dictatorship. His assertion, in 
dealing with the Kamakura period, that the 
laws established by the military were an 
extension on a national scale of the clan 
law of the Minamoto family is somewhat 
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doubtful; it might be more correct to look 
on it as a systematisation of the common 
law prevailing 
areas during the Heian period. 

The treatment of the next, the Toku- 
gawa period, likewise an age of military 
rule, is for the most part accurate. A good 
understanding is shown of the first Shégun 
Ieyasu’s despotic attitude, and the fact is 
well brought out that while this was also 
a feudal age it possessed modern character- 
istics vastly different from those of the 
Middle Ages. The author’s view that the 
economic power of the merchant class, which 
rose to prominence in this period, threatened 
the forces on which the feudal system was 
based and was ultimately responsible for 
the overthrowing of the rule of the Toku- 
gawa family necessarily agree 
exactly with the view commonly held by 
historians in Japan, but I for one am in 
agreement with the author on this point. 

Finally, the work deals with the modern 
period, ic. the Meiji, TaishO and Shdéwa 
eras. Here, the treatment is somewhat 
lengthier and more detailed than in the 
case of earlier periods, reflecting the 
tendency in the present-day Japanese 
educational world to place most emphasis 
on recent history. The stress placed on the 
role played by Yamagata Aritomo in Meiji 
history is valuable, providing as it does a 


in provincial agricultural 


does not 


key to the situation in present-day Japan. 
I should like, also, to praise the author 
for the way in which he usually explains 
movements within Japan in relation to the 
foreign situation. 

Mr. Webb’s book completes its overall 
account of things in present-day Japan by 
giving a general survey of government, 
economic life, social and cultural life, the 
fine arts, literature, religion and philosophy. 
Here, however, the observation is generally 
superficial and there is little attempt to 
relate these things to the underlying 
mentality of the Japanese. Further, undue 
attention is given to the situation in the 
towns and there is little understanding of 
the life of people in the provinces, a 
criticism which applies equally to the 
treatment of history. It is a pity that more 
attention is not paid to these matters from 
the standpoint of the cultural anthropologist. 

Such criticisms apart, however, the work 
amply fulfils its function as a conscientious, 
well thought out introduction to Japan, 
and its unemotional accounts, free from any 
taint of exoticism, cannot fail to afford the 
Japanese reader great satisfaction. I only 
wish it had been possible to include— 
particularly as illustrations of the section 
on fine arts—a certain number of photo- 
graphs to help the reader to an even better 
understanding. 


Wakamori Taro 


Without the Chrysanthemum and the Sword : 
A Study of the Attitudes of Youth in Postwar Japan 


By Jean Stoetzel 


William Heineman, London, and UNESCO, Paris, 1955, pp. 334, 16/- or 800fr. 


HIS book is the result of a Unesco de- 
cision to send a French sociologist, 
Jean Stoetzel, and a Dutch expert on 

Japanese civilization, F. Vos, to Japan to 
gather material on the state of mind of 
Japanese youth in the postwar period. It 


is a welcome relief from the fantastic myths 
about this country that began with Lafcadio 
Hearn and have continued down to the 
present. 

Japan without the chrysanthemum and 
the sword is a vastly different place from 











be classifiable as a youth is often difficult 
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before. Its emperor is no longer super- 
human. ‘The military spirit, once thought 


so vital, has proved a total loss, and new 
values have had to be found in every walk 
of life. The loss of the old delusions of 
grandeur has been a greater shock to youth 
than to any other group. 

In carrying out the task assigned them, 
Stoetzel and Vos have dwelt parti- 
cularly on the attitudes of Japanese young 
people toward foreign countries, on their 
ideas concerning Japanese institutions, and 
on the principal features of their person- 
The first of the eight chapters is 
an explanation of the inquiry and the 
second is a brief introduction to Japanese 
history and society. At the end of the 
latter, the author makes the following cogent 
observation: 

It is true that, for seven years, Wes- 
tern ideas have been poured into Japan, 
but in seeking effect 
they have had on the population, parti- 

what should have been the 
most receptive part of it, namely, Japa- 
nese youth, we must bear in mind that 
throughout the period when these in- 
fluences were being brought to bear, Japan 
had not made a complete break with its 
traditions. 
The author 


Messrs. 


alities. 


to discover what 


cularly on 


points out that strictly 
speaking there is no Japanese word equi- 
valent to the English “happiness,” and that 
the pursuit of happiness as a serious aim 
in life is unthinkable. This means, he says, 
that “Japanese culture has no real 
for individualism.” 


place 
Consequently, there are 
many gaps between Western and Japanese 
psychology that must be filled in, 
and Westerners take this 
sideration before commenting on the tempo 
of Japanese Painful 
though it is, no Japanese can read this 
without realizing its essential truth. 

In the third chapter, the author dis- 
cusses the place of youth in Japanese society, 
defining youth as the age group between 
fifteen and twenty-five. He points out that 
the upper age is not completely satisfactory, 
because some young people do not actually 
become adults, either psychologically or 
sociologically, until much later, but since 
the real age at which a person ceases to 


social 


must into con- 


democratization. 


to determine, an arbitrary figure has been 
accepted for the purpose of research. In 
much of the data on which the author's 
conclusions are based, the 16-19 and 20-25 
age groups are considered separately. 

In the fourth chapter he discusses the 
various reforms in Japanese society that have 
occurred since the end of the war, in the 
remaining four chapters he considers the at- 
titudes of youth toward international and 
national affairs as well as their personalities 
in general. The author finds that Japanese 
young people are still largely fettered by 
feudal influences from the past. Much of 
what they think and do, he believes, is based 
type of national thinking that is 
Nevertheless, he considers 
that some steps toward freedom have been 
taken, and he admits that his findings, based 
on a fairly small sampling, do not warrant 
jumping to the conclusion that Japan has 
done nothing to release its youth from the 
ancient bonds of tradition. 

The data on which the author’s work 
is based are presented in detail in the ap- 
pendices to the book. They include a 
number of exceedingly interesting reports on 
questionnaires put to young people in va- 
rious The answers, if studied, 
might well increase the degree to which the 
Japanese themselves understand the views 
and thought processes of their youth. 

The third appendix contains a number 
of particularly revealing “autobiographies of 
the future” by young people in Sapporo. 
Each of the subjects was required to predict 
his condition in later years, and the results, 
naturally more personal and original than 
the answers to fixed questionnaires, give a 
clear insight into some of the young people’s 
ideas about themselves and the world about 


on a 
centuries old. 


localities. 


them. 

The author has dealt with the subject 
of youth in the labor movement, and has 
not failed to observe the important distinc- 
tion between urban and rural life as it 
affects the young. It would be difficult to 
say that his investigation has led to any 
startling new conclusions, but as a whole 
the book presents a helpful view of Japa- 
nese society and Japanese family life. 


Muraoka Hanako 
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The Pearl King 


By Robert Eunson 
Greenberg, New York, 1955, pp. 243, $3.95. 


Charles E. Tuttle Company, Rutland, Vermont and Tokyo, 1955, pp. 243, $1.50 or ¥ 450. 


IKIMOTO is perhaps one of the 
Japanese names best known to 
foreigners. It was Mikimoto who 

first succeeded, where others had failed, in 
producing pearls by introducing a particle 
of some foreign matter into the oysters— 
what are generally “cultured 
pearls.” Born, the eldest of ten, into a 
fairly poor family, he early became a man 
whose character counted in his district. He 
became interested in pearl fishing, which 
was carried on near his home, and began 
to enquire into the possibility of inducing 
the oyster to produce pearls in some less 
chancy way than that chosen by Nature. 
Thereafter, the subject became almost an 
obsession for him. 


known as 


Despite repeated 
failures and the mockery of his fellows, he 
persevered, trying every possible variety of 
method. The eventual production of 
hemispherical pearls did not satisfy him, 
and he persisted for years more until he at 
last succeeded in producing a_ perfectly 
round jewel. On this basis, he developed 
the industry and acquired—though not 
without many setbacks—a vast fortune, his 
name becoming throughout the 
world. He was born in 1858, five years after 
the arrival of Perry, which heralded the 
opening of Japan to the modern world; he 
lived through two world wars and tremen- 
dous changes, remaining active to the end. 
He died in 1954 at the age of 96. 

There is in Mr. Eunson’s book much 
to interest even the reader who is not 
particularly attracted by success stories as 
such. Dullness is avoided by not adhering 
to a too rigid chronological sequence in the 
narration and the eschewing of unnecessary 
detail. The style is lively and readable. 
The narrative, moreover, is brightened by a 
large number of anecdotes and, particularly 
in the first section of the book, by a certain 
amount of background description and 
miscellaneous items of information con- 
cerning the Japan of the day, which enliven 


famous 


what otherwise might necessarily be a 
rather scanty account of the subject’s early 
life. The book begins with a brief summary 
of the history of the pearl, methods of 
fishing and an account of the world’s most 
famous specimens. In the course of the 
narration the various stages which led to 
the discovery of how to make and develop 
the production of cultured pearls are also 
described, but these are well spread out 
and woven into the pattern of Mikimoto’s 
life so that the reader is not bothered by 
tedious technicalities. 


The mechanical process by which 
Mikimoto achieved success is interesting 
enough. What is perhaps more interesting 


—and, some may think the chief justification 
of such a book as this—is the personality of 
the man himself. To speak of the more 
obvious side first, the extent of his success, 
his energy and perseverance were amazing. 
It is a remarkable character that can face 
discouragement and near ruin so many times 
and carry on; and if the adjective were not 
inappropriate in such a case, one would 
find something almost touching in the 
picture of a man over 90 who could start 
anew after the war to build up his industry, 
and even, faced with the changing times, 
start to learn English. 

One also, however, wonders at a 
character which, at least for the stranger to 
Mikimoto’s background and period, had so 
many contradictions. He was a genius as 
a-business man and a great showman. He 
once bought up 75,000 dollars worth of 
inferior pearls produced by unscrupulous 
competitors and burnt them publicly in 
Kébe. On his return from a trip to China 
he disembarked in Japan wearing a Chinese 
robe, though he had not done so once in 
China itself. Yet his private life was simple, 
almost austere, and even among his workers 
on his island smoking and drinking were 
unknown. He never married again after 


his wife’s death. In some ways he was 
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unconventional in the extreme, as_ the 
accounts of his early meeting with the 
Emperor Meiji and those, in late life, with 
the present Imperial Family show. In some 
ways too, he was far ahead of his time, as 
is illustrated by his care for the welfare of 
his workers. Yet other anecdotes show how 
much he remained—occasionally to the point 
of naiveté—a simple Japanese of the old 
style. 

Faced with such things, the reader 
really needs more explanation in order to 
understand, and for this reason the Miki- 
moto of the book never becomes a real flesh 
and blood character. This is, however, hardly 
the fault of the author. Not only is more 
material necessary than was _ probably 
available; in order to understand fully one 
must also consider the man in relation to 
his whole Japanese background, a_ task 
obviously outside the scope of an ordinary 
biography. One would, though, like to 
know a little more about some things. Did 
he for example, have many close personal 
relationships which affected him, apart from 
that with his wife, who died when he was 
thirty-eight? How, too, did he spend his 
spare time during the greater part of his 
life, or was he interested almost exclusively 
in his work? It would be interesting, too, 
to know whether the author has romanticised 
his subject at all. When as in a biography, 
the personality is all important, it is 
irritating to have to suspect that some details 


World of Dew 
By D. J. Enright 


Secker and Warburg, London, 10/-. 
Charles E. Tuttle Company, Rutland, Vermont 


O write about foreign countries and 
foreigners is a far from easy task. 
There are no limits to the extent to 

which one can get to. know them, and if 
on the other hand one spends too long 
over it, there is a danger that the first 
fresh receptivity of one’s initial period in 
the country will begin to evaporate. Thus, 
in the case of a work such as this the 


and 


are due to the author’s desire to make his 
book readable. One would like to ask, for 
example, whether Mikimoto’s relationship 
with his wife was really as it is portrayed, 
and whether there are actual records of 
many small incidents and conversations. 
There are two other small things worth 
mentioning. First, the liveliness of style 
already mentioned, while generally speak- 
ing desirable, is perhaps overdone a little 
at times, particularly at the beginning of 
the book. A phrase such as “the curvesome 
Cleopatra had a few of these baubles” surely 
smacks a little too much of a certain kind 
of journalism? Also, generalisations about 
Japan can be dangerous. The most striking 
example in the book is the statement that 
“it is customary in Japan, even to this day, 
for no-one to go to the aid of an ailing man 
except his family or the police, because 
whoever touches a person who has been 
struck down in an accident or by illness 
places a debt of gratitude on the unfortunate 
from that moment on.” The grain of truth 
does not justify its insertion as a categorical 
statement to be read by trusting foreigners. 
Such things, however, are unimportant 
in relation to the book as a whole, which 
provides a very readable account of a man 
who was remarkable not only for his own 
achievements and personality, but also for 
the vast period of change, both in his own 
country and the world at large, which his 


life emb aced. 


John Bester 


Tokyo, 1956, pp. 215, ¥ 450 or $1.25. 


question of just when during the author’s 
stay it was written—the timing, in other 
words—is vital, and this timing may actually 
affect the value of the work as a whole. 
Mr. Enright wrote this work, “World of 
Dew,” eighteen months after first coming 
to Japan to take up a post as Professor of 
English Literature at Konan University in 
Kébe. His friends, apparently, warned him 
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against writing a book on the Japanese 
while his command of the language was 
still inadequate, but against this we must 
set his own way of looking at things. “The 
Japanese language,” he says, “is such that 
by the time you know it sufficiently well 
for your knowledge to make any vital 
difference, it is probable that you will be 
too enervated to write about the Japanese 
people. You may not even notice them 
any more.” “I have noticed,” Mr. Enright 
continues, “in certain Japanese, a rather 
smug conviction that they and their couptry 
are so peculiarly unique and so unfathom- 
ably deep that no foreigner can hope to 
write successfully about them. This convic- 
tion is part of that Japanese self-conscious- 
ness which tows in its wake a certain amount 
of intellectual obscurantism and, worse, a 
number of possibilities for social injustice.” 
The young professor feels a certain righteous 
indignation in the face of this social in- 
justice, and, in his work, sets out to attack 
this phenomenon and to “correct certain 
misconceptions” prevailing about Japan. 
Questions of timing and knowledge of the 
language seem not to have caused him 
undue concern. 

Mr. Enright, poet, professor and hu- 
manist as he is, is favourably impressed by 
the voracious appetite for knowledge—even 
though it may result in incomplete assimi- 
lation—of Japanese students; he has, more- 
over, a good understanding of and a warm 
sympathy for their wretched plight since 
the war, their intellectual sufferings and 
interests. At the same time, “sensei” though 
he is, he was able to visit first-class restau- 
rants where the ordinary university professor 
cannot go, as well as bars and even the 
red light districts, thus acquiring an inti- 
mate knowledge of living conditions among 
geisha, bar girls and “panpan” girls (street 
girls). He discovers in this special class of 
women in Japan an exceptional degree of 
“domestic virtue” and, in the night-life of 
Japan a “strange absence of real viciousness, 
less viciousness in fact than is to be found 
in, say, London’s Piccadilly. He confesses, 
in speaking of the Geisha of the Ponto-chd 
area in Kyoto that he himself lost his 
“missionary spirit;” his chapters on “Madam 


Butterfly” and “Miss Moth” will thus 
probably be assured of a great welcome 
among foreign tourists, but it would be 
interesting to know how the members of 
the anti-prostitution movement here, and 
Japanese women in general would react to 
such views. 

The author discusses, from his own stand- 
point as a poet, the various forms of Japa- 
nese poetry—haiku, waka, and modern-style 
poems—and then, in the latter half of his 
work, essays a bold attack on _ certain 
“myths” popularly believed about Japan. 
In a manner at once realistic, witty and 
sarcastic he exposes the difference between 
the private manners and public behaviour 
of the Japanese, traditionally supposed to 
be polite; the spoilt nature of the “charming” 
Japanese child; the dirtiness of Japanese 
“lovers of cleanliness”; and the noise, filth, 
and prevalent odour of public toilets in 
Japanese streets. The manner here is so 
entertaining that it draws a rueful smile 
even from the Japanese reader. 

Japanese houses, with their “tatami,” 
seem to the author unhealthy and inefficient, 
while the “foreign-style parlour” means a 
parlour “foreign to all known styles.” Be 
that as it may, “the Japanese have never 
traditionally thought of the house as a 
machine for living—they have thought of 
it as a work of art.” Thus for him even 
the Katsura Detached Palace is nothing 
more than a showplace for simplicity, and 
amongst Japanese buildings the works of 
art, even if they be inhabitable, are not 
really places for the likes of human beings 
to live in. 

As for “Bushidd,” it has been made 
much of since Dr. Nitobe’s famous work, 
but what, the author asks, is there left if 
one strips it of its “self-sacrifice” and “litera- 
ture of death?” “It is, in truth, a concep- 
tion essentially anti-human” is the conclu- 
sion he reaches. 

He dismisses Lafcadio Hearn as a 
“specimen of fin-de-siécle romanticism” and 
a kind of tool of the Japanese government, 
and fails to understand how Japanese pro- 
fessors can serve him up to their pupils as 
an English classic, and how foreign teachers 
can tolerate this state of affairs without 
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complaining. 

Thus Mr. Enright tears off—or tries to 
tear off—one by one the veils of mysticism 
enfolding Japan and reveals the country 
naked. In his final chapter he is good 
enough to give some advice about Japan’s 
future. “If the Japanese,” he says, “can 
finally Jiberate themselves from the past 
and survive the present, they should do 
great things. There is an unused fund of 
virtue in them.” 

However severely he censures what he 
sees there can be no doubt that Mr. En- 
right’s criticisms spring from his own warm 
humanism and from goodwill towards the 
Japanese people. His advice will be certain, 
at least, of a warm reception among young 
students here. The majority of adults and 
intellectuals in Japan will, however, pro- 
bably feel that he as yet has lived here for 
too short a time to be able satisfactorily to 
explain the “myth.” 

The work is entitled “World of Dew.” 
The phrase is taken from a famous verse 
by the “haiku” poet Issa which runs: 

The world of dew 


Is a world of dew, and yet 
And yet... 

This way of looking at human life as 
something transient like the morning dew 
is a Buddhist view of life held by many 
Japanese people, a sense of the imperma- 
nence of things which has a great bearing 
on attitudes to death. The sadness of the 
Japanese arising from this sense of im- 
permanence is something which cannot be 
solved by any increased worship of the 
individual, or by the provision of material 
guarantees in life of the kind which the 
author suggests as a means of making the 
life of the Japanese happier. The “world 
of dew” is apart from and beyond concep- 
tions such as those of a “welfare state” or 
“one world.” It is difficult to explain 
things Japanese, whether they be poetry, 
art or life, without explaining the decisive 
role played in Japan by this idea, and in 
this respect the work in question is lacking. 
It does, thus, indeed seem that the author’s 
stay in Japan has been insufficiently long. 
The loss is both his own and Japan’s. 


Fukui Fumio 


Form and Space of Japanese Architecture 


By Norman F. Carver 


Shokokusha, Tokyo, 1955, pp. 200, ¥ 2,000, price abroad $ 12.00. 


HE author of this work, Norman F., 
Carver, Jr., is himself an architect. 

His aim, as he makes clear in his 
preface, is not to “cover the whole sweep 
of Japanese architectural history or to 
present a complete description of its ma- 
terial and techniques,” but rather to “define 
the general organisation of Japanese archi- 
tectural design and its implications for 
modern architecture.” Thus, while the 
work ranges over a wide field and gives 
many examples in dealing with those more 
spectacular pieces of architecture of the 
past—the Ise Shrines, the Shdsdin, the 
Horyiji, the Katsura Detached Palace, etc. 


—which are famous both historically and 
aesthetically, yet at the same time the reader 
will find that the author has chosen as 
subjects for his own individual type of 
treatment many ordinary dwellings and 
other buildings seen by the wayside which 
are completely unknown to the world at 
large. All tedious historical and other 
considerations have been ignored, and the 
result is a kind of unfolding panorama of 
Japanese architecture to be looked at and 
delighted in with the eye alone. The book 
contains two hundred pages, all of art 
paper, and explanations are given in both 
English and Japanese. Such explanations, 
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however, account in all for some ten pages 
only of the whole work; the remainder is 
occupied exclusively by photographs of 
buildings and gardens—numbering 158 plates 
in all and in themselves excellent examples 
of photographic art—which the author 
took himself, together with a small number 
of technical drawings. Brief captions giving 
the author’s aesthetic interpretations ac- 
company those plates which he has thought 
most vital to his theme, and these, while 
perhaps a little over abstract, provide much 
food for thought. 

Since Mr. Carver is an architect, it goes 
without saying that he has a good grasp of 
the architectural essence of Japanese build- 
ings. More than this, however, he displays 
an astonishing ability as a photographer also. 
In this respect he does not always photo- 
graph Japanese buildings in an architectural, 
interpretative spirit, ‘choosing rather to 
catch them from whatever angle takes his 
fancy as being most attractive; the effect of 
every illustration is thus thoroughly pleasing 
from a purely ‘pictorial point of view. As 
a result, whoever turns over the pages of 
this book, whether he has a _ particular 
interest in Japanese architecture or not, 
will find himself drawn by the peculiar 
beauty which the book itself possesses. It 
is, in short, not merely an introduction to 
the beauty of Japanese architecture but also 
a kind of example of Mr. Carver's own 
personal art. 

The author’s outlook, which makes it- 
self felt throughout the whole volume, may 
be summed up in the words “From what 
angle should we look at Japanese architec- 
ture in order best to appreciate its beauty? 
This is my approach.” To put it in 
another way, the work might be called a 
collection of abstract pictures dealing, 
through the medium of the camera, with 
the raw material afforded by Japanese build- 
ings and gardens. 

The abstract painting of the kind born 
in Holland some 40 years ago has had a 
great influence on the formative arts in 
present-day America. [It seems _ possible 
that Mr. Carver himself has been similarly 
influenced, and is paying tribute here to 
Piet Mondrian and Theo van Doesburg of 


the Dutch De Stijl school of that period. 
Time and time again throughout the col- 
lection one senses most strongly the author’s 
surprise and delight at discovering that in 
the ancient architectural forms of Japan 
one can find things which, in their com- 
position, are either as a whole or in their 
parts in complete accord with the aims and 
methods of expression of the abstract school 
of painters. To take one example, he 
discovers at every turn a new beauty—lost 
for long even to the Japanese themselves— 
in the composition of pillar, crosspiece, and 
wall, or in the inter-relation of lintel and 
post, sliding-door and tatami, realising this 
beauty with superb effect on the printed 
page. Not infrequently the charm of 
light and shadow, of parallel lines and 
flat spaces, proves too much for him, so 
that he forgets his self-imposed subject— 
“form and space”—and places too much em- 
phasis on form, and on the two-dimensional 
pictorial effect in particular. The author 
himself, indeed, recognises the unsatisfactory 
nature of the means of expression at his 
disposal when he speaks of the “difficult 
problem of communicating the subtle es- 
sences of three dimensional form and space 
through the two dimensional medium of 
the printed page.” 

Be that as it may, Mr. Carver has a 
full appreciation of the beauty of natural 
wooden surfaces and of the restrained de- 
corative effect of the use of grain, and at 
the same time takes infinite pains to bring 
out the work that goes into the elaborate 
Japanese-style splicing. The only danger 
is that, since everything of a truly ex- 
planatory nature has been omitted, the 
reader who sees his work without previous 
knowledge may tend to look on it as no 
more than a collection of photographs of 
delicate geometrical patterns. It does not, 
in short, offer much help to the person 
who wants to know something about the 
historical development, building, construc- 
tion and uses of Japanese buildings; what 
it does give us is, rather, a new and in- 
dividual way of looking at them, one which 
has escaped most people, even Japanese, 
hitherto. There is almost no other book 
of its kind to be found even in Japan, 
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apart from Dr. Kishida Hideto’s “Kako no 
Kései,” written many decades ago. 

Mr. Carver is a graduate of Yale Univer- 
sity. He was stationed in Kyoto from 1946 
to 1948 as a member of the Occupation 
forces. It appears that his interest in things 
Japanese was aroused as a result of what 
he saw of Kyoto during this period, and 
he came to Japan again in 1953 as a Ful- 
bright student, devoting himself to the 
study of Japanese architecture, principally 
as a post-graduate student of architectural 
history at Kyoto University. His wife Joan, 
to whom the book is dedicated, was his 
most enthusiastic assistant, helping him with 
the taking and arranging of photographs, 
and accompanying him untiringly on his 
travels to every district of Japan. They 
went to and saw places which even Japanese 
seldom have a chance to visit. At the same 
time their circle of acquaintances amongst 
Japanese people—not only architects, but 
artists of every other kind also—was wide, 
and they made use of every opportunity to 
profit from the experience and knowledge of 


The Kabuki Theatre of Japan 


By A.C. Seott 
With illustrations by the author. 


Allen and Unwin, London, 1955, pp, 317, 30/-. 


have read this book from cover to cover, 

every word of it, with unflagging in- 

terest and laid it down with a deep 
sigh of satisfaction. It is seldom one reads 
a book on Kabuki in this wise, and the 
admission in itself is a high compliment 
on the quality of the book, coming as it 
does from one who, like many Japanese, 
has had a long personal acquaintance with 
the subject. 

Without further discussion on its merits 
therefore I may leap to the conclusion that 
it is the best book on Kabuki ever written 
in English both for the neophyte willing to 
learn about the Japanese theater and the 


their friends. Thus, by the time of their 
return to America in the autumn of 1955, 
they had been able to produce, all within a 
mere two years, several thousands of photo- 
graphs, both black-and-white and colour, of 
which those appearing in this work are 
but one small fraction. Mr. Carver has also 
contributed an interesting article on Japa- 
nese houses to the 1956 number of “This is 
Japan,” of which I am the editor. Before 
his return to America he was attached for 
a while to an architect’s office, King and 
Associates, in Tokyo, but his own works 
are not well known in Japan. The book's 
Japanese text is translated by Mr. Hama- 
guchi Ryiichi, architect and friend of the 
author, who is architectural critic for the 
magazine “Shinshin” and a contributor to 
“Architectural Forum.” He has also written 
a note at the end of the work introducing 
Mr. Carver to Japanese readers. The work 
is published by Shdkokusha, a Tokyo com- 
pany responsible for the publication of 
many works on architecture. 


Saito Torao 


old-timer who wants to know more about 
it or understand it better. 

It will not be correct to say Mr. Scott 
has said everything there is to say about 
Kabuki. What he has written is the result 
of the painstaking and loving effort he has 
made to master his subject. He has heard 
and sifted the best native opinion and senti- 
ment about Kabuki. He has read authori- 
tative books on the history of its genesis 
and development. He has seen many 
Kabuki dramas, serious and light, and 
personally associated with some of the rep- 
resentative artists and artisans as well as 
actors of Kabuki. In short, his approach 
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to his subject is conscientious and exemplary 
and he has used sympathetic imagination 
and a lucid, effective style in completing 
his task. 

The author begins with a sketch of the 
times and the persons responsible for the 
creation and growth of Kabuki. He deals, 
under separate chapters, with such im- 
portant subjects as “the Noh Drama,” “the 
Bunraku Doll Show,” “the Music of the 
Theater,” which constitute the basic com- 
ponents of the art of Kabuki. By the way, 
Kabuki is generally “spelled” in Japanese 
with the three ideographs of Ka (music), 
Bu (dance) and Ki (art), that is, “the singing 
and dancing art.” 

The author goes on to make a brilliant 
analysis of the highly complex technical 
devices and traditional forms of Japanese 
acting and the nature of the Japanese actor, 
which makes a piquant contrast with their 
prototypes of other countries including 
China to which he traces the origin of 
Kabuki. 

Here we may interpose a short remark 
about the alleged similarity, often observed 
by Western writers, between Kabuki and 
the Chinese theatrical art. It must be 
confessed that the first reaction of the 
average Japanese secing the Chinese theater 
for the first time is the flagrant sense of 
their contrast or dissimilarity in every res- 
pect, from stage setting to the style and 
subject-matter of acting, rather than their 
analogy. 

Take, for example, the case of oyama 
or onnagata (the actor impersonating female 
roles). Its ideal in Japan was not mere 
womanlikeness as it evidently was in China; 
its chief principle was in its “kata” (style 
or pattern), or the way in which the actor 
played women’s parts. A good analogy may 
be seen in the masculine make-up of a 
geisha, (often seen in a Shinto festival 
parade known as “tekomai”) in which the 
woman is got up from hairdress to sandals 
in a man’s style, but its purpose is not to 
present a verisimilitude of a male character, 
for she retains enough female touches in 
the powdered and rouged face and in the 
gorgeous nagajuban (under-garment) partly 
revealed—but the challenging figure of a 
mannish woman wherewith to intrigue the 


spectators, both male and female. 

The author recounts the stories of 
some choice Kabuki dramas as played on 
the stage, typical of the jidaimono, sewamono 
and dance plays, and after a remarkably 
able exposition of the “plays and _play- 
wrights,” concludes with the climaxing 
chapter on how the playhouse has developed 
from its humble origin of a roofless, bamboo- 
fenced river-bed penny show to the present 
ornate Kabuki theater. 

Thus the book presents an all-dimen- 
sional view of the Kabuki as it was and 
is today, with intimate pen-portraits of the 
actors, stage hands and understage workers, 
giving no little space to such apparently 
insignificant characters as the “horse-legs” 
and kodégu (small properties) craftsmen of 
whom he singles out a “strange genius” in 
the person of the late Fujinami Yohei who 
committed suicide in 1952, a tragic symbol 
of the passing of an era in the Kabuki 
annals. 

The highlights of the book are the 
three chapters on “The Actor’s Techniques,” 
“The Actor,” and “Plays and Playwrights,” 
for without the information so masterly 
presented in these chapters no Kabuki-goer 
can understand, let alone appreciate, half 
the charm of Kabuki. Especially captivating 
is the last-mentioned chapter dealing with 
the sakusha or combination author-producer 
which cannot fail to interest all those in 
any way connected with the craft of writing. 
The sakusha of the other day is revealed as 
being on a par with yakusha (actor) and 
even geisha and other shas (things or crea- 
tures, understood in an unceremonious, if 
not contemptuous, sense); he was assigned to 
the same family of koyamono (“creatures 
of the ready-made hut,” i.e. theater people) 
whose trade it was to pander to the vulgar 
desires of the common people for visual 
entertainment. (The social status of writers 
and playwrights of the early eighteenth 
century France, was not we understand very 
much better than that of the contemporary 
sakusha of Japan—‘“a rascal, a toady, a 
drunkard, a starveling.”) 

However, the overall impression of 
Kabuki which this book imparts is the sense 
of its uniqueness. Not indeed in the sense 
of Kabuki being uniquely superior or 
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inferior, but in that of being a genuine 
product of Japan—a conglomeration of the 
culture, art, craft and philosophy of the 
chénin or nonprivileged common people 
whom the ruling samurai regarded as the 
inferior breed but who created a common- 
wealth of their own with its own standards 
of social values, its own concepts of pleasure, 
duty and fair play. 

Kabuki may be regarded as a microcosm 
of the Edo period in the making of which 
almost every class, grade and occupation of 
the plebeian community had contributed 
their share. The best men of letters, topped 
by Chikamatsu the dramatist and Saikaku 
the novelist and their numerous disciples 
and imitators, gave their talents directly or 
indirectly toward making good Kabuki plays. 
First-rate ukiyoe and nishikie artists from 
Moronobu to Shunshé, Sharaku and Toyo- 
kuni, as well as all the Torii-painters of 
pictorial signboards for the theater, boosted 
the actors and their art with their famous 
pictures. Versatile story-tellers of the Yose 
(variety hall) often gave quasi-Kabuki en- 
tertainments at night for their customers, 
too busy to go to Kabuki by day or too 
poor to afford it often, by imitating the 
falsetto voices and acting of Kabuki stars. 
The pleasure quarters and geisha and cour- 
tesans were all enamored of the Kabuki 
personnel. 

Drapers and dealers in women’s sartorial 
equipment found in Kabuki an eternal 
inspiration for changing modes and fashions. 
The wives of daimyéd and samurai, con- 
demning Kabuki as an unworthy entertain- 
ment, unconsciously followed the latest 
kimono patterns set by the “river-bed 
beggars.” 

Financial backers of Kabuki included 
all the wealthy merchants of big cities like 
Edo, Osaka, Kyoto—fish kings of Nihon- 
bashi, timber magnates of Fukagawa and 
warehouse “tsiijin” (“men who know”, as 
they called themselves) of Kuramae in Edo 
and the rice-speculators of Osaka, than 
whom there was no wealthier group of 
men in all Japan. 

Even the Shdégunate government, while 
upholding the traditional principle of Ka- 
buki as being a vile occupation, in practice 
connived at and even encouraged it indi- 


rectly and granted the entrepreneurs the 
utmost freedom and license within their 
prescribed limits—and the social discrimi- 
nation against them served in a sense to 
magnify the charm and glory of Kabuki in 
the eyes of the populace. If they were 
denied the privileges the samurai had, they 
were immune from the crippling obligations 
the remainder of Japan were subject to. 

The Shdgunate government recognized 
the social, economic and even the ethical 
values of Kabuki. Where would have been 
the magnetic attraction of big cities like 
Edo and Osaka but for Kabuki and all it 
stood for—the gaiety and prosperity and 
lavish moneymaking of metropolitan life? 
It was openly conceded that Kabuki afforded 
the lower order of humanity their “best 
education”, i.e. for “women and children,” 
by giving them object lessons in filial piety, 
loyalty and, in the Buddhist doctrine, of 
“cause and effect” and of “virtue rewarded, 
vice punished.” 

Take Kabuki from the Edo period and 
the residuum, if you can imagine it, will 
be bleak indeed. It would have been some- 
thing like a pre-Genroku era in the 17th 
century when Japan was divisible into the 
poor class, who merely existed with mono- 
tonous hard labor, and the better-off who 
kept yawning all the time for want of any 
stimulating diversion. 

Mr. Scott tacitly teaches the reader to 
consider Kabuki as a strange new world 
that must be judged by its own standard 
of values, social, moral, artistic, and this 
attitude of mind is not that of every foreign 
critic of Japan, who, like the King-Emperor 
of the old celestial empire, often squats on 
the dais of self-superiority, rating the rest 
of mankind as being good or bad according 
to how near or how removed they are from 
his own august position. 

It is little wonder if there be some who 
viewing Kabuki for the first time should 
characterize it as being too artificial, ex- 
aggerated, or fantastic. But does it occur 
to such persons that in the eyes of those 
natives, born and bred to like Kabuki, it 
and all its technique in dancing, costuming, 
singing and falsetto-talking, is the very 
essence of natural theatrical art? 

In the eyes of the old Kabuki-goers 
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shibai (theater) was shibai, not real life. 
When in the early Meiji era, nearly 70 
years ago, they saw the new modern-style 
theater socalled, after the Western pattern, 
they were shocked and disgusted: “Why, 
this is only a crude life-like acting—no 
shibai or art at all.” 

It took years for the shimpa (new- 
school) theater to be acknowledged as such, 
and not before it had been somewhat re- 
fined and stylized by ex-Kabuki yakusha 
actors like Ii and Kawai. Even Ichikawa 
Danjiré, the first Kabuki star of the Meiji 
era, with all the honor and prestige he 
commanded, made a dire failure when he 
attempted what he thought to be the neces- 
sary reform, to the extent of adopting the 


“zangiri” (scissor-cut hairdress). Tokyo's 


Japanese Proverbs (Tourist Library Vol. 20 


By Okada Rokuo 


Japan Travel Bureau, pp. 213, ¥ 400, price abroad 


HE Japan Travel Bureau should be 
complimented on its publication of 
Mr. Okada Rokuo’s “Japanese Pro- 
verbs and Proverbial Phrases” in handy 
pocket-size form as Volume 20 of the well- 
known and popular Tourist Library Series. 

The qualifications of the author in 
regard to the compilation of this interesting 
and instructive work are beyond doubt; Mr. 
Okada, who taught his mother tongue for 
several years at Duntroon Military College 
and Sydney University in Australia after 
graduating from the same institution, has 
already demonstrated his talent for writing 
lucid English in numerous articles on Japa- 
nese culture. 

In contrast to the general trend among 
most writers in English-speaking nations of 
expressly avoiding familiar proverbs and 
quotations from Shakespeare, the Bible and 
other classical works as being too hackneyed, 
Japanese people of all classes appear to be 
extremely fond of proverbs and proverbial 
sayings both in speech and writing. 

Moreover, inasmuch as a large per- 
centage of Japanese proverbs are suggestive 
of some national trait or other, students of 
Japanese social psychology will obviously 
benefit considerably from the study of this 


Kabuki fans would not have it. Danjiré, 
admitting defeat, reverted to the old mode 
of headdress, costume and Kabuki-dancing 
style as in the Edo days. 

To those Japanese still possessed of the 
old concept of Kabuki, even the title of the 
book under review, “The Kabuki Theatre 
of Japan,” would sound ridiculously tauto- 
logical, like “The Japanese Theater and the 
Theater of Japan,” for in their minds 
shibai and Kabuki are interchangeable words. 
Such indeed is the measure of the attrac- 
tion which Kabuki may possess in the eyes 
of many Japanese theatergoers of today as 
well as the foreigners, and in exploring its 
mysteries and subtleties Mr. Scott’s book will 
serve as a most handy encyclopaedic guide. 


Akimoto Shunkichi 
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“collective wisdom” of the Japanese people. 
Japanese proverbs and proverbial say- 
ings are said to number roughly 30,000 in 
all. They may be divided into three cate- 
gories: 
(1) those which are indigenous, 
(2) those derived from Chinese classics 
and Buddhist scriptures and, 
(3) Western proverbs in Japanese 
garb. 

The author has, here, made a limited 
selection of only 513 of the most popular 
proverbs and proverbial phrases, which are 
arranged in alphabetical order in “romaji” 
with their literal English rendering, many 
of them also being given their Western 
equivalent or equivalents. 

These is a full index and there are also 
listed, at the end of the book, some of the 
Western proverbs and sayings most common- 
ly met with today in translation work. The 
booklet has also many well drawn and 
clearly explained illustrations. It is only 
regrettable that the author has failed to 
make a more specific distinction in his ex- 
ample between proverbs, proverbial phrases 
and plain idioms. 


W. P. Fegen 
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CHRONOLOGY 


December, 1955 to February, 1956 


The 900,000-member K6rdky6 (National Council of Public Corporations 
Workers’ Unions) begins second wave of slowdown strikes to back demand 
for a year-end bonus equal to two months’ wages. 

Netherlands Ambassador to Japan Jonkheer O. Reuchlin asks Foreign Minis- 
ter Shigemitsu to speed settlement of the Netherlands’ claim for $27,500,000 
as compensation for war-time losses of Dutch internees. 

The 15-day Communist Chinese Trade Fair opens in Osaka. 

Diet reconvenes after nine-day recess. 

Fire destroys 951 houses and buildings, leaves 6,615 persons homeless and 
causes ¥2,000 million damage in Nase on Amami Oshima Islands. 

Year-end bonus struggle, begun by workers of eight major coal mining 
companies on Nov. 10, ends with an agreement. 

The 14-day dispute over a Nationalist Chinese policeman who attempted 
to leave for Communist China ends, allowing the repatriation ship Kéan 
Maru to sail the next day for Tangku with 155 Chinese repatriates. 

Soviet Red Cross announces 18 more Japanese will be repatriated from 
Russia, bringing total to be returned to 43. 

About 1,000 demonstrate in Shimonoseki, protesting South Korea’s threat 
to fire on Japanese fishing boats which violate the “Rhee Line.” 

The Government warns the 1,800,000-member Kankoré (National Council 
of Government and Public Workers’ Unions) to refrain from year-end strikes. 

Lower House Foreign Affairs Committee members call on South Korean 
Minister in Tokyo Kim Yong Shik and propose a provisional Japanese- 
Korean fisheries agreement. Mr. Kim reserves his reply. Meanwhile, 600 
fishing industry representatives appeal to Government leaders for protection 
and hold rally in Tokyo. 

The Government’s Advisory Council on Economic Affairs submits to the 
Prime Minister a comprehensive six-year economic development program. 

House of Representatives approves a resolution appealing for Japan’s 
admission into the United Nations. 

South Korean Maritime Office says all coast-guard vessels have been 
mobilized to defend the “Rhee Linc.” 

Cabinet appoints State Minister Shdriki Matsutard to be in charge of 
matters relating to atomic energy. 

Prime Minister Hatoyama tells Diet the use of force to settle the “Rhee 
Line” dispute is beyond the framework of self-defense. 

House of Councillors approves resolution appealing for Japan’s admission 
into the United Nations. 

Former Prime Minister Katayama Tetsu and 15 members of a 27-member 
private delegation return from a visit to Communist China. Mr. Katayama 
says Red China leader Mao Tse-tung promised on Nov. 18 to release about 
600 Japanese war criminals. 

Cabinet approves basic policy of increasing the year-end bonus to govern- 
ment workers by one quarter of a month’s pay, thus raising the allowance 
to the equivalent of one and a quarter months’ pay. 
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The United Nations General Assembly approves, 52 to 2, (5 abstentions) 
a recommendation that 13 non-Communist countries, including Japan, and 
five Communist nations be admitted. 

Japan-Cambodia Treaty of Friendship is signed in Tokyo. 

Japan Council for Prohibition of Atomic and Hydrogen Bombs asks 
President Eisenhower and Soviet Premier Bulganin to give their views on 
“the dangerous effects” of hydrogen bomb tests. 

Note verbale from eight Allied Powers’ embassies and legations in Tokyo 
authorizes parole of Class A war criminals Hoshino Naoki, Kido Kéichi 
and Oshima Hiroshi. 

Taisei Maru returns with 43 Japanese repatriates from Russia. 

Nationalist China vetoes proposal to admit Outer Mongolia into the 
United Nations, and Russia retaliates by vetoing all 13 candidates, including 
Japan, favored by the Western bloc, when the U.N. Security Council acts 
on the membership question. 

House of Representatives approves the U.S.-Japan atomic energy agreement 
and three laws on atomic energy and related agencies. 

Burmese Finance Minister U Tin arrives for trade talks in Tokyo. 

For third consecutive day Russia vetoes proposal to admit Japan into the 
United Nations. Today’s resolution was introduced in the U.N. Security 
Council by the United States to admit Japan at the Ilth U.N. General 
Assembly next year. 

The 23rd Extraordinary Diet ends 25-day sitting. A Socialist non-confidence 
motion against Foreign Minister Shigemitsu is defeated, by 135 votes to 259. 

Koan Maru returns with 283 Japanese from Communist China. 

Ministry of International Trade and Industry releases a “White Paper on 
Industrial Technique” urging development of industrial mining techniques, 
which are 10 years behind those in America and Europe. 

The 24th ordinary Diet session opened. 

Twenty-seven Japanese fishermen returned to Hokkaido after five-month 
detention by Russians. 

The 70th anniversary of the Cabinet system in Japan is commemorated. 

The U.N. Security Council ends consideration of Japan’s application for 
membership in the United Nations. 

Ten American motion picture companies in Japan lend $7,500,000 in 
blocked yen to the Electric Power Development Corporation at three per cent 
to be repaid in six years. 

Foreign Minister Shigemitsu and U.S. Ambassador Allison discuss Japan's 
request for a cut in joint defense costs. 

Thai Foreign Minister Prince Wan Waithayakon arrives in Tokyo en route 
home from the United Nations General Assembly for a stay of two weeks. 

Dr. Nagata Takeshi, Tokyo University professor, is named head of the 
Japanese Antarctic Expedition. 

Socialist Party Chairman Suzuki Mosaburé urges the Government to begin 
talks with Communist China for the restoration of diplomatic relations. 

South Korean gunboats seize four Japanese fishing boats reported to be 
outside the “Rhee Line.” 

Soviet patrol boats fire on and capture three Japanese fishing boats off 
Etorofu Island in Southern Kuriles. 

Japan agrees to pay ¥5,650 million in fiscal 1955-56 to Burma to implement 
reparations agreement signed Nov. 5, 1954. 
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Cabinet formally names State Minister Shdriki Matsutard as chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission and Ishikawa Ichirdé, Fujioka Yoshio, Yukawa 
Hideki and Arizawa Hiromi as members. 

Japan-U.S. agreement for cooperation on atomic energy goes into effect. 

Diplomatic relations restored with Ecuador. 

Welfare Ministry issues a white paper on the health of the people which, 
it says, has now reached pre-war levels. 

South Korea sentences to prison 25 Japanese fishermen for violation of 
the “Rhee Line.” 


Disaster at the Yahiko Shrine in Niigata Prefecture during a New Year's 
Day festival causes 124 deaths with 94 injured. 

Japan recognizes the Sudan, which became independent on Jan. 1. 

Bank of Japan and Finance Ministry announce that Japan’s favorable 
balance in foreign exchange accounts in 1955 was $360 million. Export 
letters of credit received in December reached a post-war high of $214 
million. 

The Japan-Burma joint committee on the implementation of the repara- 
tions agreement holds its first meeting in Tokyo. 

The Cabinet decides Japan’s 1956-57 defense budget is to amount to 
140,765 million. 

Heads of Japanese diplomatic missions in the Pacific and Asian countries 
open conference in Tokyo. 

Ministry of International Trade and Industry approves increased prices 
for pig iron and steel materials. 

Russo-Japanese negotiations reopen in London. Japanese delegate Matsu- 
moto demands the immediate return of Japanese detainees in Russia. 

Defense Board announces details of the 1956 defense program—including 
the construction of submarines—under its expected ¥100,200 million budget. 

Tani Masayuki is formally named Japanese Ambassador to the United 
States by the Cabinet to replace Ambassador Iguchi Sadao. 

Japanese Red Cross representatives leave for Pyongyang via Hongkong and 
Peiping, to begin negotiations with North Korean Red Cross officials for the 
return of Japanese in North Korea. 

Cabinet formally approves the ¥1,034,922 million draft budget of general 
accounts for the 1956 fiscal year and the 1956 economic program which is 
part of the five-year economic program decided last fall. 

Hiroshima and Nagasaki are awarded the 1955 Human Rights Academy 
Award. 

The Korean Mission in Tokyo announces that Japanese-South Korean trade 
has been resumed since Jan. 21. 

The 17th session of the Russo-Japanese talks in London begins a clause 
by-clause discussion of the two drafts of a peace treaty, and general agreement 
is reached on the preamble and clauses on termination of war and adherence 
to the. United Nations Charter. 

The 24th ordinary Diet session reopens; it is scheduled to adjourn May 1’. 

The U.S. Government gives provisional approval to the sale of timber in 
forests at Sitka, Alaska, to the Japaneseowned Alaska Pulp Company. 

Ogata Taketora, Liberal-Democratic Party leader, dies of a sudden heart 
attack and hardening of the arteries. 

It is revealed that a Soviet proposal to issue a declaration ending the state 
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of war with Japan and exchange ambassadors has been submitted to Prime 
Minister Hatoyama by an unofficial Soviet source in Tokyo. 

Japan and US. agree on the gradual reduction of Japan's share in joint 
defense costs from the 1957 fiscal year. 

Communist Chinese Premier Chou En-lai proposes in a Peiping Radio 
speech that relations between Red China and Japan be normalized as soon 
as possible. 

Japan and the Netherlands agree on $10 million indemnity to be paid by 
Japan to Dutch internees held during the war. 

Russo-Japanese negotiators discuss fisheries problems and ratification pro- 
cedures during their 18th session in London. 

Tanabe Shigeo, Director of the Welfare Ministry's Repatriation Bureau, 
in London to assist Japan’s chief negotiator Matsumoto Shunichi in the 
Russo-Japanese peace treaty talks, delivers to the Soviet delegation a list 
of 11,177 Japanese whose whereabouts and condition in Russia are unknown 
and requests they be accounted for. 

Socialist Party takes issue with Prime Minister Hatoyama’s statement in 
the Upper House that he is “opposed to the present Constitution which 
prohibits the possession of armed forces” and rejects his offer to correct his 
statement. 

Prime Minister Hatoyama apologizes to the Socialist Party and retracts 
his controversial statement, which he corrects, saying he opposed “the 
interpretation of the Constitution which prohibits armed forces for self 
defense,” and the Socialist Party withdraws its censure motion thus permitting 
Upper House proceedings to be resumed. 

Three-day Séhy6 (General Council of Japanese Trade Unions) convention 
is opened in Tokyo, and a resolution is adopted calling on all labor unions 
to join the spring labor offensive. 

The joint Government-private industry council on exports sets the ceiling 
for cotton cloth exports for fiscal 1956 at 1,176 million yards, about 20 
million yards less than for fiscal 1955, and for cotton yarn exports at 27 
million pounds, an increase of 20 per cent. 

The National Congress of Women Members of the Diet, Local Assemblies 
and Boards of Education opens a three-day conference, the first of its kind. 

Miki Takeo, Prime Minister Hatoyama’s personal representative, returns 
from a 40-day goodwill tour of Pacific and Southeast Asian countries. 

The Economic Planning Board estimates ¥6,971,000 million as the national 
income for the 1956 fiscal year. 

The Socialist Party’s International Bureau and Foreign Policy Committee 
decide on a policy for the restoration of Russo-Japanese relations with a 
provisional agreement to be concluded if current negotiations fail to settle 
all issues. 

The Bank of Japan announces that the January foreign exchange accounts 
show a favorable balance of $30 million, the lowest since last June, with 
$238 million in receipts and $208 million in expenditures. 

At the 19th Russo-Japanese meeting in London, Mr. Matsumoto makes a 
strong demand for the return of former Japanese territories now under 
Soviet control. 

At the 20th Russo-Japanese session in London, an extra meeting requested 
this week by Soviet negotiator Jacob Malik, Japan rejects a Russian offer 
to “cede” Habomai and Shikotan islands to Japan, since Mr. Malik asks 
Japan to approve a territorial map which would mean Japan renounces 
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rights to other Soviet-held territories. Mr. Matsumoto and Mr. Malik hold 
a two-hour private talk, but no progress is made. 

U.S. Government says talks have been begun with Japan on the trade 
embargo on Communist China, 

Matsuno Tsuruhei is named to succeed the late Ogata Taketora as a 
member of the Liberal-Democratic Party’s quadrumvirate proxy committee. 

Japan and the United States sign the second agreement on U.S. surplus 
agricultural commodities. 

The Communist Chinese Government releases documents relating to 
suggestions Japan initiates talks for the resumption of diplomatic relations 
with Red China. 

The 10-nation East Asian Travel Commission of the International Union 
of Official Travel Organizations holds its inaugural meeting in Tokyo. 

A six-man West German industrial mission arrives. 

Negotiations on the Philippine reparations question are resumed in Manila. 

Sohy6-affiliated unions begin the first wave of their spring labor offensive 
with workshop rallies and refusal to work overtime. 

Japan and West Germany resume trade talks in Bonn. 

Zenré (National Council of Labor Unions) decides at its Central Executive 
Committee meeting to seek a 42-hour working week to replace the 48-hour 
week stipulated under the Labor Standards Law. 

The Japan Teachers’ Union opens two-day extraordinary convention in 
Tokyo to oppose Government’s policy on the educational board system and 
textbooks. 

The World Bank approves $8,100,000 loan to four major Japanese companies 
for modernization programs. 

Franco-Japanese talks begin in Tokyo on the settlement of wartime French 
Indo-China special military yen accounts. 

Ambassador-Designate to the United States Tani Masayuki leaves Tokyo 
for Washington by air. 

Cabinet approves bill for interim plan governing income tax on foreign 
residents in Japan and providing for a five-year progressive elimination of 
special tax privileges. 

Japan’s population as of Oct. 1, 1955, totals 89,275,529, the national census 
shows. The rate of increase has slowed down. 

Eric A. Johnston, president of the Motion Picture Export Association of 
America and chairman of the U.S. International Development Board, arrives 
for six-day conferences with Government, financial and movie leaders in, Japan. 

Russel H. Dorr, chief of the World Bank’s Asia and the Middle East 
Department, arrives for negotiations on loans for irrigation and development 
projects, 

Prolonged Japanese-North Korean repatriation talks end in Pyongyang. 
Thirty-six Japanese to return from North Korea. 

Trade talks between Japan and Nationalist China open in Taipeh. 

The Ist UNESCO Regional Conference of Representatives of National 
Commissions in Asia opens a five-day meeting in Tokyo. 

The Lower House approves the ¥1,034,922 million budget bill for fiscal 
1956. 

Eric Johnston, American business executive and Government adviser, urges 
an Asian aid program, a leading role for Japan in Asia’s economic develop 
ment program and a quasi-public international corporation to support 
economic development programs. 
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